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BITBRBALTUBE. | 


TIME. 


I saw a child whose youthful cheek 
Glow’'d with health’s golden bloom, 
And light did from his young eyes break, 
And his sweet face illume : 

The song he sang was “ Dance! prepare 
To tread a measure light !” 

And his hand held a mirror, where 
The Sun was imaged bright : 

On wings as swift as love's he flew, 
Blushing like morning's prime ; 

And flowers across his path he threw, 
And that child’s name was Time. 





I saw a man, whose ample brow 
Was furrow'd deep with care ; 

And now despair, and rapture now, 
By turns were pictured there : 

The song he sang was ‘‘ Heap and hoard, 
And scale Ambition’s height,” 

And his hand grasp'd a keen-edged sword 
Of Majesty and might. 

Around him throng’d a numerous train, 
Wealth, Fame, and Power sublime : 


es they might last for ever, the rose-colour gradually dies away, and its place is 
taken by a livid dead white, resembling so fearfully that of a corpse, that I felt 
quite shocked as well as startled by the change ; nor have I ever met with any 
one whose nerves were not more or less disturbed by this painful transition from 
the blush of health, as it were, to the palenessof death! I have seen 
very wild deserts in Peru and elsewhere, and many other scenes of desolation in 
the world, but none which has struck me with so deep a feeling of melancholy, 
as the sight of Mont Blauc during the period, fortunately a brief one, in which 
this jivid hue is spread over it. Before the shades of night finally settle over 
all, a very slight and scarcely perceptible return of the rose-tint is often visible 
on the snow,—a sort of reanimation of the scene, which is most cheering and 
consolatory.”’ ; : 

It is a curious fact that all Captain Hall’s descriptions of this Alpine scenery, 
of the formation of deltas by the Rhene in the Lake of Geneva, and by other 
rivers in other places, of the gradual descent of glaciers, and of the formation 
and breach of moraines, especially of a remarkable débdcle of the Dranse, years 
before M. Agassiz propounded his striking and important theory, seem to con- 
firm its truth and certainty in a most direct and extraordinary manner. We quote 
one passage :— 

“ By means of observation made in the different parts of the Alps, it has 
been ascertained that the progressive motion of the different glaciers, respec- 
tively, varies very much. In the valley of Chamouni, Ebel states that they ad- 
vance at about fourteen feet ina year. In that of Grindelwald, the glaciers 
move rather faster, being at the rate of twenty-five feet in the year. But, as 
he says, it is impossible tu give any rule as applicable to these phenomena, 
since, independently of the variety caused by the different degrees in inclination 
in the surface of the ground in the lower valleys, and the nature and extent of 





Whilst his breast swell’d with fancies vain, 
And his name too was Time. 


I saw an aged, shrivell’d form, 
With hollow eyes and blind ; 

He crouch’d beneath the pelting storm, 
And shook with every wind. 

His song was “ Life’s fair tree is fell’d, 
It yields before the blast ;” 

And his lean hand an hour-glass held, 
Whose sands were ebbing fast. 

Across his path dark phantoms roved, 
Of Age, and Want, and Crime, 

His wings seem’d clipt, yet swift he moved, 
And still his name was Time. 


Oh! how Time changes! and man too, 
Doth with the Wizard change ; 

Borrow his every form and hue, 
And in his footsteps range : 

And now his mirror, now his sword, 
And now his hour-glass seize : 

Thou fool! why is thy mind still stored 
With trifles such as these ? 

Spurn this world for a better home, 
Where his wings cannot soar ; 

Where chance and change shall never come, 
And Time shall be no more ! 


SONG—FORGIVE AND FORGET! 


BY SAMUEL 





LOVER, ESQ. 
I'm going, Jessie, far from thee, 
To distant lands beyond the sea ; 
I would not, Jessie, leave thee now 
With anger’s cloud upon thy brow. 
Remember that thy mirthful friend 
Might sometimes pique, but ne'er offend ; 
That mirthful friend is sad the while— 

h Jessie! give a parting smile! 
Ah! why should friendship harshly chide 
Our little faults on either side ? 
From friends we love we bear with those, 
As thorns are pardon'd for the rose ; 
The summer bee, on busy wing, 
Producing sweets—yet bears a sting ; 
The purest gold most needs alloy ; 

And sorrow is the nurse of joy. 

Then oh forgive me, ere I part ; 

And if some corner in thy heart, 

For absent friend, a place might be, 

Oh keep that little place for me ! 

‘* Forgive, forget,” we're wisely told, 

Is held a maxim good and old; 

But half the maxim’s better yet,— 
THEN OH FORGIVE—RUT DON’T ForGeET! 


re 
CAPTAIN HALL’S NEW WORK. 
Patchwork. By Captain Basil Hall, R.N., F. R. 8, 
1841. Moxon. 
A bit of previous introduction pleasantly discusses the title of this medle 


3 vols. 12mo. London, 


ys 


but surely one more fitting than Patchwork could not have been devised for it. | 


Captain Hall has seen a great deal of this our ball of earth, and been an acute 
observer of it and its various inhabitants. He also holds the pen of an agreea- 
ble and ready writer; so much so, that even on trite subjects he contrives to 
= us along with him, ambling at a lively pace, or, as the case may be, at- 
tending at a slower rate to instructive observation on the scenes and circumstan- 
ces around. 

The first of these volumes is devoted to Switzerland, with her lakes and moun- 
tains ; the second and third move rapidly about, embracing Paris, London, Sici- 
ly, Sardinia, Malta, India, the Scottish ‘Highlands, Etua, Vesuvius, Execution 
of Thistlewood and his Companions, Seamanship Improvements, cum multis 
aliis quorum describere longum, &c. 

Each of these subjects might furnish us with matter for a review, but it would 
afford no idea of the whole collection: and we must rather endeavour to exem- 
plify it by picking out a crumb here and there from the numerous dishes spread 
upon the board 
read :— 


“ The evening was grand; and J shall never forget the feelings with which I | having either taste or knowledge enough to analyse their feelings, are yet moved | 


the mountains which furnish the materials of the glacier, there must be taken 
into account, the fluctuations in the seasons themselves. In some winters, it 
| would appear, much more snow falls than in others; and in some summers, the 
heat is found to be greater than usual; consequently the travelling process at 
the lower extremity of the glacier is increased or diminished. Owing chiefly to 
these causes, it may happen that a glacier will actually diminish for several years 
in succession; that is, the lower extremity, which has been extending itself 
| year after into the fertile part of the valley no Jonger gains, but, on the contrary, 
loses so much more by melting in summer than it gains by the fresh snows of 
winter that it abandons, or leaves uncovered, a portion of the ground it had pre- 
viously occupied. There is no doubt that during those summers in which the 
| glacier becomes shorter, there has, as usual, been a progressive motion ; but this 
| has not been sufficiently great to make up for the loss of ground caused by the 
extra melting. In other years, again, the augmentation of snow is so large, 
that numerous meadows heretofore deemed safe, and even rising grounds, which 
had been cultivated in security from all time within the memory of man, now 
invaded and utterly destroyed! It is generally in the spring that these rapid ad- 
vances are made, probably at the first moment when the cohesion of the mass 
to the sides of the valley is so far weakened by the heat as to give way before 
the pressure from above, caused by the whole winter’s deposit of fresh snow. 
It has been remarked tov, that when any extraordinary movement in advance 
| has been made by a glacier in a particular season, it is observed to decrease for 
| several years successively afterwards. M. Ebel supposes that this arises from 
| the upper valleys having given off suddenly so large a portion of their mass,that 
| it requires the accumulation of soveral years’ snows to set the glacier in motion 
| again, during which interval the heat of several successive summers acts pow- 
| erfully in diminishing the length of the lower extremity. {t is exceedingly in- 
| teresting, in going from glacier to glacier in the Alps, to observe the greut dif- 
| ferences by which their surfaces are distinguished. When the bottom of the 
| valley along which they travel is not much inclined, and the direction straight, 
| the glacier also is sooth at top, and is scarcely marked with cracks. But when 
the inclination of the ground is great, and its surface uneven, the upper face of 
the glacier is all broken across by huge rents called ‘crevasses ;’ while ridges, 
| sometimes a hundred feet in height, are formed at the top, giving to the whole 
not a little the appearance of a stormy sea when agitated by a current running 
, in a direction opposite tothat of the wind. 1! have myself seen appearances not 
unlike those of some glaciers, in a northwest gale of wind off the Cape of Good 
Hope, when the well-known current from the eastward has been setting strong 
in the teeth of the breeze, across the great bank of Laguihas. Sometimes the 
} surface of a glacier is of the purest white, but this degree of purity is rare, and 
; occurs only when the upper valleys, which supply its snows, are not flanked by 
| cliffs, which, when acted upon by avalanches, are broken in pieces, and scattered 
in fragments over the subjacentsnow. Generally speaking, their surface is co- 
| vered either with huge blocks of stone or with mud or sand,the result of the fric- 
tion of these fragments against one another, or by their being ground into 
| powder between the glacier and the sides of the valleys through which they 
pass.” 
It is astonishing that it should have been left to the sagacity of M. Agassiz 





| to combine these and other phenomena ; and produce in 1840 the glacier cau- | 


sation of so many of those appearances on the surface of the globe which had 

previously perplexed the ablest geologists. But we proceed ; and for another, 
| and different, example of our author's talent, take the graphic opening of his se- 
| cond volume :— 

“ The Tide Harbour.—I hardly know two things more different in appear- 
| ance than what is called a tide harbour when the sea is in, and the same harbour 
| when the sea is out. At high-water, we behold a beautiful basin, brimfull, and 
| bearing on its numberless vessels, all of whose masts, ropes, and sails, loosed 

to dry, are reflected in the mirror upon which they rest so gracefully, that we 
| know not which to admire most—the bold originals, in all them pomp and bustle, 
er their inverted and softened representations beneath. The little boats which 
| pass up and down, or flit across the harbour, and the ships arriving or departing, 
some dropping their anchor with a thundering plesh into the stream, and others 


| laboriously heaving up that ponderous mass of iron to their bows, give an end- | 


less variety to this busy scene. The cheerful voice of the seamen, singing as 


| they work, mingling with the anxious word of command spoken by the cautious | 


| pilots, form a fitting music for the scene. Even the brawling of the noisy boat- 
} men has its characteristic and stirring interest, as they cross and recross the port 
| with hawsers, which they tie and untie, er pass along from post to post, with 
| 


an address that astonishes the ignorant, and delights the professional, eye, net- | 


ting the whole space over with cords, with the industry of spiders, as if their 
mischievous purpose were to catch and retain the ships—not to expedite their 
departure, or aid their entrance into the port. The adjacent wharfs and piers, 
| at that busiest, because the most available, season of the tide, called emphati 
| cally the ‘ top of high-water,’ are generally crowded with spectators, compose’ 
either of persons eagerly watching the arrival of long-looked-for friends, or bid- 
ding an adieu to those who are departing ; or, finally, of that large maj: of 


ty 


We begin with Switzerland, where, among other remarks, we | idlers, who, having no precise business any where, are attracted, uncons« ously, | abridge a word of it; though it must narrow wi 


| . } } hont 
| by the inherent beauty and interest of this ever-varying scene, and who, without 


sat down, exhausted by the day’s exertions, at the very foot of Mont Blanc, and | by what is so essentially piccuresque, tha! the dullest senses arc made to feel its 
watched the effect, of which I had heard a hundred accounts, of the setting sun- | charm Nor is this a scene which palls 00 the observation, for arcely 
light on the highest peak. Long after the valley of Chamouny was cast into possible that we shall discover it to be alike on any two days of the year. On 
deep shade, the towering shoulders of Mont Blanc, and still more the numerous | one day there may be either a faint breeze or adead calm. The ves n that 
spire-like peaks, or needles of granite, retained a bright light far up in the sky. | case, drop out gently to sea with the first turn of the ebb, while othe: er the 

his, in due season was followed | y the well-sung beauties of the ‘rose-tints arbour with the last drain of flood; ea being aided by a boat, 
which summer's twilight leaves upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow.’ The mc nnected with its parent-bak 1 cord, alternately « er and 
remarkable chang: ever, which takes place in the colour uf the snow on th thed out of ik..os the cesaien, with e Shih atee ol he doe 
higher ridges of th Alps after sunset ha t, I think, been described in prose ppen, that an enter ring al oi a rope 
—and asit was quite new to me, may po ly be to hers While the e; calles pl as tig is a 1 of iron by hity or } red hands 
18 feasting on the rich tints which succee th right f day, a sh. | linin ke projecting pier, at the ¢ ghich sis e lig se—t 





lighthouse of which in the bright blaze of sunshine, it has been satirically re- 
marked, we take no mure note than of a friend whose assistance we require ne 
longer ; though it probably crosses the recollection of some of the more reflect- 
ing of the spectators, that the time has been when, in a dark and stormy night, 
a single glimpse of this now neglected beacon was held worth a shipload of 
silver! On such a fine day wt am supposing, dozens, or even hundreds, of 
ships and vessels of various sizes and descriptions, ftom all the mercantile na- 
| tions of the earth are seen jostling one another, dropping out, or dropping im, 
towing, warping, sailing, streaming, on their different courses, ‘a mighty maze 
, but not withouta plan.’ Even to inexperienced observation this epparent mass 
| of confusion is very pleasing ; though to such it must seem as inexplicable and 
| beyond control, as that of the planetary movements, or the vagaries of the 
moon, which all admire, though few understand, When, however, there hap- 
pens to bea brisk wind blowing, the scene is totally different. The elements: 
| now meet in opposition, for the wind, instead of slumbering as before, and let- 
| ting the silent tide have its own placid way, is roused up, and having set itself 
against the current, sorely puzzles, but rarely baffles eutirely, the skill of the 
|seaman. Then it is, that the talents and local knowledge of the pilots, and the 
hardy intrepidity of the captains, come into play; and men who in the calm 
of the day before we should not have discovered to be much above their fel- 
| lows in courage or capacity, now claim their due superiority. At such moments 
| the commander is cheerfully and even eagerly obeyed by those very men who, 
in the pride of ignorance and the presumption of security, were far less docile 
|inthecalm. If we watch a ship coming in, we shall see the anchor all ready 
| to let go—the cables ranged along the deck—the leadsman in the chains taking 
cast after cast as briskly as he can, and singing out the soundings to the anxious 
| pilot, as the harbour’s mouth is neared. On entering it, the tacks become 
| shorter, and are made with more smartness. The helm is put down quickly, 
| the head-sheets let fly in a moment. and about she comes! The yards rm 
, round, repes crack, and sails shake, as if the whole machinery of seamanship + 
was going to pieces. As she heels to the gale, under the unrestrained leverage 
of the masts, the old ship creaks from stem to stern, by the friction of the tim~ 
bers and beams against one another, and to shore-going senses it would seem 
| that thedanger was great. But if we now take notice of the weather-wise 
glance of the pilot’s eye, or mark the tranquil deportment of the captain by his 
| side, or observe the cheery laugh of the yaa a crew, as the waves curl or 
| break over them, we shall understand, although we cannot tell how, that in the 
| midst of what seems tumult, and hazard, and difficulty, all is order and safety. 
Thus at moments when in our ignorance we fancy the vessel is to be driven 
| against the rocks ; or absorbed by the seas, as she gradually forces her way im 
| or out of the harbour, we discover that the people most concerned know that 
all danger is past, and are chatting, at their ease, about indifferent matters! In- 
| stead of a whole squadron of great ships, and a mosquito fleet of small eraft, . 
coming and going, when the weather was fine, and the sea smooth, we now de-~ 
, tect only one or two of the sturdiest class venturing to face the gale, and urged 
by competition, or the love of gain, in some of its multifarious shapes, deter- 
' mined, at all risks, te commence their voyage. Or, we spy in the distance, re- 
turning to its native port, a white sail, well bleached by the alternate sun and 
rain of many a tropical day.- To the accustomed eye it is nothing but a pleas- 
ing spot of light, relieving the black angry sky behind; but to the anxious ken 
of the merchant, whose soul is afloat, it tells another story. He sees in his 
richly-freighted argosie in the offing the cent per cent of well-directed enters 
| prise ; and as his darling ship re-enters the port, cheered on her way by the joy- 
ous shouts of a thousand welcomes, the grateful owner blesses his lucky stars, 
| and as he returns the hardy captain’s salute, he applauds his own discrimination. 
| in having selected so fitting a commander to couduct his distant adventure. 
| The weather-beaten ship herself, ‘dashing past like a meteor, enters the har- 
_ bour before the wind, and is soon tightly lashed, in security, after all her perils, 
, by the side of her master’s warehouse. Careless observers may contrast, to her 
disparagement, her battered appearance—her dirty, grass-grown sides, spliced 
ropes, and threadbare and many-patched sails, worn thin and white by long use 
—with the smartly-painted hulls, the stiffand gummy canvass, the well-tarred 
shrouds and unstretched cordage, of the departing ships. But ell these, though 
scarcely noticed by the uninitiated, being characteristic marks of protracted 
hard work, are respected by all those to whom the scenes with whieh they are 
associated are fainilinr, and bring beck a thousand hardships, as well as joys, te 
a sailor's mind. In like manner, the well-tanned countenance of the expe- 
| rienced commander, and the iron grasp of his rope-worn fist, are right weleome 
| to the grateful ‘ owner,’ who receives his officer not as a servant, but as a friend, 
| when he leaps to the shore, and reports that he has made a successful voyage. 
| The anxieties of both parties—the hazards of the voyage, the doubts, the de~ 
j lays, the difficulties, so painful atthe moment, are so no longer, but, on the con- 
trary, furnish topics for the most delightful converse and mutual congratulation. 
| Such are one or two of the thousand scenes which a tide-harbour, such as Leith, 
or Dieppe, presents at high water; but when the tide has ebbed out, a very dif- 
ferent set of objects strikes the eye. Almost all the picturesque beauty of the 
| spot is gone. The beautiful overflowing basin is now a huge and almost empty 
, trough, for the only water which can be discovered is a slender, dirty stream 
struggling through a meadow of mud. The shipping, instead of riding trivm- 
phantly, like, ‘things of life,’ on the bosom of the sea, and casting their refleet- 
ed images deep into the tide, are now flung about at random; and instead of 
rointmg their tall masts to the sky, like so many gothic spires, are inclined 
over at every angleto the horizon. Some are fairly laid prostrate on their beam- 
ends; others thrown out of the perpendicular, like the trees of an American 
forest after a hurricane ; all of them seeming more or less deranged from the 
| naturally erect position, and sticking, as if ashamed of themselves, in a bed of 
| silt ; there, all sailorless and disconsolate, the poor ships lie, as if they were 
nothing but wrecks, rotting and useless, in the dirty, sludgy, impassable slime 
The pretty little boats, which an hour or two before skimmed merrily from side 
to side of the harbour, are now half-buried in the mud, with their noses down 
their sterns up, their oars tumbled about, the rudders unshipped. The only 
visible living things at this dead season, are a few wretched, amphibious-looking 
personages, ‘ mud-larks,’ as they are emphatically called—booted to the thigh, 
| struggling like flies in a glue-pot, knee-deep in the silt, in the dirty hope of 
picking up bits of cordage or other scraps of stores dropped from the ships. 
Allis now silence, both on ship-board and on the shore, for as most of the ves 
| sels cannot be reached, the wearied seamen profit by the occasion, and go te 
| vest, while the process of loading and unloading is intermitted. At such times, 
too, the usual grours of idle spectators, even if there were any thing to look at, 
would be deterred from approaching the spot by the offensive vapours, which the 
| heat of the sun sends up from the horrid accumulation of dirt in the waterless 
harbour.” 
| This is in Basil Hall's best style, and we 


could not find in our hearts to 
t remains. For the sake of a 


| contrast we select the following :— 


“T have sometimes thought that the queer advertisements, or puffs, of the 
hotels on the Continent, written in Englis ris by persons ignorant of th 
language, give not a bad notion of the s { iuiormation respecting lodging 
vhich the lectures of sucha guide as I have been alluding to give of pictures 

1 statues. The following ts a | en of these productions. ‘ Hote} 

the Cross of Malta, keeper | giiavacca. This inn, one of the most 

client inthe town th Sar Sepol ro, No 5293, ina most advan- 
} reous and ¢ venient nearness of theatre ther public 
tablis ner s ne nd furnished. It iz great and 
‘ ne ‘ wise single chambers et, the whol 

! s é The ‘inn-kee r | y egiected by 

nh his t the accommodat! that by travelling gent 
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men may be desired; as, bathes every hour of the day, being there always a 
coach for their dispositions to make excursions. A scrupulous attention exer- 
cised by waiting the foreigners, united in procuring all what can be agreeable 
to them, may induce the most honourable travellers to call for this house, by 
means of which the inn-keeper hopes to acquire and deserve the general trust and 
confidence. In this hotel shall be served every day a Table-d'héte, with the 
test cleanliness and well ordered, surely to the satisfaction of every guest.’ 
The above is a literal copy of the advertisement of an Italian hotel keeper, 
whose meaning is plain enough throughout, as indeed it generally is in such 
cases, however ludicrous the diction may be. In the collection I have m 
of such things, however, I find the following curious production, written by an 
Indian dubash, or head servant, to his master who held an official situation on 
the Madras Presidency, in which it is scarcely possible to catch even the glimpse 
of an idea The object of the dubash, as I understood from other sources, was 
to obtain some indulgence for his family, and thus he writes:—‘ My ever repu- 
table sir,—Withall respectfully begs Master majesty's excessive excellent good- 
ness exist the nature of best lucidity auspicious adorned generuusful presence of 
rotection to the poor native writer's as equal qualitication of the sun and moon, 
h shines for the safety of the world! Servant being happy to be able to re- 
quest that servant uncle have adviced to visit Master's auspicious powerful 
presence, same moment Master majesty’s full dulcet ambrosia smile will be long 
mercy, with excess affection as to provide a full bread for the protect of the poor 
families. Servant this day have acquired a very good fortune to efface the suf- 
fered misfortune as soon as servant have visited Master's gracious presence 
Honovred sir, that there is not great thing it is a trifle, rush, for Master majes- 
ty’s presence, but that is a greatest sea, and plenty long considerable mountains 
for our poor part. Most humbly begs a pardon as to take these sentences into 
Master’s glorious patience as tu accomplish the servant wishes thereby the ser- 
‘vant and parents families with little childs also our nearest relations, perpetual 
‘oth prays the diurnally thrice that the Master majesty’s powerful presence as our 
own generation, merciful Jehovah, as long as our generation is living in this 
world. Gracious sir, Master majesty’s dutiful, affectionate, aud humbe servant, 
* Mapusniace” 
Widely different in all respects from either the ‘lacquais de place’ of Paris, or 
frem the native dubash of Bangalore, is another description of serving-man,viz. 
the captain's steward, especially the captain of a man-of-war's steward. Every 
bedy knows, indeed, that the human race is now divided into three c'asses— 
men, women, and stewards of packets. Of men and women enough has been 
written—but surely the class of stewards demands a poet, and it is to be hoped 
that one will arise some day to sing them. In their way, they certainly are the 
most useful persons in existence. You may do very well, it has been alleged, 
without a captain or a boatswain, or you might blunder along, as many folks do 
all their lives, without a pilot,—but how could you possibly do on shipboard 
without a steward ?” 

And about one of the race once under the author, we have an excellent 
“yarn,” for which we must say vide publication The same to a Sterne-ish 
‘Parisian story of “ Unmentionables,” and of other miscellaneous parts. The 
annexed from Palermo, however, is too well suited to a literary and scientific 
journal to be omitted :— 

* Our first trip at Palermo was to the Palazzo Reale, on the top of which, 
in the old fashion, the observatory is placed: in modern times they are built on | 


intimidating gestures, opposed the daring hero, who, in defiance of pikes, 
swords, pistols, and bayonets, had ascended to the level of the ramparts, hold- 
ing by a fragment of rock with his left, and parrying the cuts and thrusts with 
his sword hand ! 

Now, as the British troops advanced but slowly along the ramparts of the out- 
ward wall, every traverse of which was obstinately defended by the sultan (Tip- 
poo) in person supported by his bravest and chuicest troops, ample time was af- 
forded to the spectators of this daring enterprise to witnessits issue. As Wood- 
all thus drew himself up with one hand, and dexterously wielded his sword with 
the other, several were heard toexclaim, ‘* What a rash and useless exposure !"’ 
He was, however, an excellent swordsman (excelled by few); while thus hang- 
ing by his left hand, and parrying with his right, a huge Mussulman, pushing the 
others aside, prepared to exterminate the how almost exhausted soldier ; he 
brandished his keen and ponderous scymitar (this man was clothed in a thickly 
wadded jacket, representing the colours of a tiger, and in similar clothing whole 
battalions of the enemy were dressed, and from thence were denominated Tip- 
poo's Tiger Sepoys,) and, as the heroic Englishman was struggling to gain a 
firm footing on the wall, the flashing blade of the scymitar descended with irre- 
sistible force on his helmet. The sword of the devoted soldier, however, at the 
same instant severed the calf of the sepoy's leg from its huge proportions : down 
he tumbled on the ramparts, and was immediately transfixed by the halbert of 
a serjeant behind Woodall, who gained the level of the wall unscathed in flesh, 


shorn close to the crown of his head! A loud and animated shout from the 
British troops, on the outward ramparts, proclaimed the success of this unpre- 
cedented exploit, never surpassed in the annals of military history. For a few 
seconds the situation of Woodall and his serjeant was perilous in the extreme, 
being completely hemmed in by a compressed mass of the enemy; but his 
presence of mind never for a moment abandoned him ; and, with the aid of the 
long halbert of the serjeant, they contrived to defend themselves successfully 
until the light company, gradually ascended, man by man, to their support, and 
soon relieved them from the imminent danger of nnequal numbers. The British 
bayonet then began to play its part with dreadful execution on the tiger sepoys, 
who at length fled precipitately before this little band of heroes, whose deter- 
mined courage history can never sufficiently applaud. 

Had it not been for this noble attack and consequent success, by which the 


the ground, where alone they can be free from the tremor to which all build- | rampart of the second wall was cleared of the enemy, the capture of Seringa- 


ings, especially if they be lofty, are liable. My object was to reach the ob- 
servatory before Signore Cacciatore,the astronomer—a well-known name—should 
leave the palace and | just succeeded, for, with his hat on his head, and cane in 
thand, he was making his escape, after taking the meridian observation; but he 
immediately turned back, and we entered the observatory together. I found, | 
much to my disappointment, that he spoke no French, and, moreover, waa very | 
deaf! while, on the other side, I spoke very little Italian, and that little none of 
the best. Nevertheless, we got on charmingly, and by that freemasonry of sci- 
ence which is common to all languages and climates, contrived to maintain a | 
most interesting conversation (interesting and instructive to me, at least,) for 
more than an hour. Must people are aware that the celebrated astronomer 
Piazzi discovered the small planet Ceres at Palermo in this very observatory, 
with an instrument of Ramsden’s which we had the satisfaction of seeing. 
This important discovery led the way almost immediately to several others of a 
similar nature. {t was wade on the Ist of January, 1801, at which period tbe 
present astronomer, Cacciatore, was Piazzi's assistant in the observatory of 
which he is now the chief. As Piazzi was at that time engaged in making the 
noble catalogue of the stars, which has since become so well known, he placed 
himself at the telescope, and observed the stars as they passed the meridian, 
while Cacciatore wrote down the times, and the polar distances, as they were’ 
read off by his chief. Certain stars passed the wires, and were recorded as 
usual on the Ist of January, 1801. On the next night when the same part of 
the heavens came under review, several of the stars observed the evening before 
were again looked at; and their places recorded. Of these, however, there 
was one which did not fit the position assigned to it on the previous night, 
either in right ascension, or in declination. ‘1 think,’ said Piazzi to hiscompa- | 
nion, ‘you must, accidentally have written down the time of that star's pas- 
sage, and its distance from the pole, incorrectly.’ ‘To this,’ said Cacciatore, | 
who told me the story, ‘I made no reply, but took especial pains to set down 
the next evening's observations with great care. On the third night there again 
occurred a discordance, and again a remaik from Piazzi that an erroneous eutry | 
thad probably been made by ime of the place of the star. I was rather piqued at | 
this,” said Cacciatore, ‘and respectfilly suggested that possibly the error lay in | 
the observation, not in the record. Under these circumstances, and both par- | 


patam would have been at least retarded, if not abandoned for that season, as 
the following day torrents of rain fe!l among the distant mountains, inundating 
the river, and rendering it totally impassable : nor was there any other possible 
mode of obtaining possession of the muer wall, except by this fortunate dis 
covery of the pathway, which was carried under such very appalling circum- 
stances. Filty-thousand dead bullocks infested the British camp, rendering it 
completely pestifereus, and not a day's rice remained for the consumption of the 





| troops ; and had the rains filled the river one day sooner, the British must have | 


burned their camp equipage, destroying the battering train, and been compelled 
to a hasty and disastrous retreat, followed and harassed by at least sixty-thou- 
sand of the enemy’s cavalry, the whole march to the Carnatic, about two bun- 
dred miles. Had this second wall remained in possession of the enemy twenty- 
four hours longer, a still more disastious fate might have attended the army ; 
the élite of the force that gained the outer ramparts would probably have been 
made prisoners, and the remainder in camp exposed to almost inevitable de- 
struction. 

As the light infantry (12th) had now firmly established a footing on the second 
rampart, they were speedily followed by one of the battalion companies of the 
regiment ; and this combined little force, having cleared the wall of the sepuys, 
and given the enemy fighting on the outward wall several well-directed volleys, 
(which caused Tippoo and his attendants to make a retrogade movement,) pro- 
ceeded over a third wall into the body of the town, when the enemy's confusion 
and dismay amounted to a complete panic. ‘his detachment then endeavoured 
to rejoin the main body of the troops through a gateway of thirty feet high by 
twenty broad; but here a stop was put to their further progress. Tippoo's 
troops from the outward wall pouring into the fortress through this passage, 


| were encountered by the light infantry of the L2ch (the battalion company hav- 


ing been detached, to secure possession of the rampart of the second wall), and 
a dreadful conflict ensued, until the dead and dying were piled up to the very 
archway of thegate. Volleys on volleys of musketry were poured on the ene- 
my as they attempted to force an entrance, and, sword in hand scrainbled over 
the bodies of their fallen comrades ; repeated charges of the bayonet were also 


| made on those whu had surmounted the difficulty. The slaughtered was prodi- 


gions. Ina short space of time, volleysof musketry from the outside of the 


though the bear-skin part of the helinet, with some of his jet black hair, was 


ties being now fully awakened as to the importance of the result, we watched | gate announced the arrival of the main body of the British troops from the outer 
for the transit of the disputed star with great anxiety on the fourth night. | ramparts; when the light campany of the 12th, finding it impracticable to force 
When lo, and behold! it was again wide of the place it had occupied in the hea- | a passage, and also annoyed by the firing of their opposite friends, returned into 


vens on the preceding and allthe ether nights on which it had been observed.’ 
“Oh, oh !’ cried the delighted Piazzi, ‘we lave found a planet while we thought 
we were observing a fixed star; let us watch it more attentively.’ The result 
soon confirmed this conjecture, and thus was made one of the most interesting, 
and | may say useful, astronomical discoveries of modeim times; since it ob 
viously led the way, almost immediately, to that of the three other telescopic 
planets,—Pallas, by Olbers, on the 28th March, 1802; Juno, by Harding, on 
the 1st September, 1804; and Vesta, also by Olbers, on the 29th March, 1807. 
All these four minor planets, it may be observed, which lie between Mars and 
Jupiter, are nearly equi-distant from the sun, the nearest, Vesta, being at about 
twice and a quarter farther from the sun than the earthis; and the most remote, 
viz. Pallas, being at about twice and three quarters of our distance from the sun. 
While speaking of these things, it may be well to mention that Uranus, or the 
Georgian, the planet discovered by Sir William Herschel on the 13th of March, 
1781, is also telescopic ; that is to say, itis visible only by the aid of a glass. 
Its — from the sun is upwards of nineteen times greater than that of the 
earth.” 

And now we must conclude our Patchwork, of which, if the sample snipped 
off pleases as much as the original 1s calculated to do, our readers will !ose little 
time in procuring a sight of the whole quilt. 


re 
GALLANT CONDUCT OF CAPT. WOODALL, AT THE 
STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM. 

In crossing the rocky bed of the river Cauvery, upwards of three hundred 
yards wide, the 12th regiment, led by the light infantry, followed close in the 
rear of the flank battalion that commenced the assault ; the river was crowded 
with dead, drowning, and wounded ; at one moment individuals were seen 
scrambling over the pointed rocks, and the next engulphed in the deep watery 
chasm that intervened and separated the rocks asunder, of various depths, from 
ten to thirty feet deep. Once in these vortexes, escape was almost impossible, 
especially for the wounded ; even an expert swimmer, with all his resources of 
innate strength, was unable to resist the impetuosity of the raging torrent ; all 
aid was impracticable, from the circumstance of the troops pushing on rapidly 
as possible for breach, under a shower of shots, shells, musketry, and cannon- 
balis, not omitting that destructive missile, the rocket, which poured destruction 
on the column as it slowly picked its passage over these almost insurmountable 
difficulties. Arms, legs, heads, and brains, were widely scattered over the de- 
solating scene, the colour of the water was tinged with blood flowing 
from the dead and the wounded. Never shall | forget the terrific and 
awful scene; my young mind had never before had the slightest concep- 
tion of the horrors attending a state of warfare ; but there was no time for re- 
flection—* man urged on man’’—and the head of the column was on the breach, 
where most of the preceding flank division were lying, dead or wounded, and 
the remainder at a stand, having lost all their officers, some of whom 
lay desperately wounded, waving their swords and cheering us to the dreadful 
encounter. The gallant Captain Woodall, who commanded the light company 
of the 12th regiment, passed over the bodies, followed closely by the commander 
of the corps; he had scarcely mousted the ramparts, with a few of his men, 
when a well directed volley from the inner wall came like adeadly blast, and 
every man near him lay prostrate; the empty helmets came tumbling down 
the breach (at this period the light infantry company of the corps wore black po- 
lished tin cavalry helmets, ornamented in front witha gilt edging, a large bear 
skin passed over the top, and an upright red plume of feathers fixed to the righ 
side.) General Baird (afterwards Sir David, and he merited a rank in the peer 
age), who led on the supporting column, on reaching the summit of the breach. 
and perceiving the ditch of sixty feet deep separating the outer from the inner 
wall, suddenly exclaimed, ** My God, I did not expect this! Push on, 12h 
push on,” he added. The intrepid Woodall, the bear skin of whuse helmet was 


perforated by balls, rushed on, followed by his brave company, whose numbers 


the town, charging repeatedly up the streets, from whence a shower of scattered 
shots still proclaimed a protracted resistance. After driving the enemy before 
them in every direction, they again mounted the ramparts of the second wall, 


must imposing works of the north face of the fort—thus securing a free and safe 
ingress for the remainder of the storming party, who were still pouring into the 
breach, and along the outward wail, to the support of the advanced troops. The 
assault began precisely at twelve o'clock, and by four in the afternoon all firing 
had ceased. Nine thousand some hundreds of the enemy were next day thrown 
into the bed of a deep pond, and covered with sand. In the gateway of slaugh 
ter, was discovered the dead, body of the once powerful Tippoo Sarb, evidently 
killed by one of the 12th light infantry company : he was under a heap of seve- 


town was solely by this company, the actual cause and actors in his death are 
self evident. 

Poor fellow! he was not long fated to enjoy his triumph: he was pro- 
moted by purchase toa majority inthe 12th regiment, in the year 1800; then 
married the daughter of Lord Dundonald; had one child ; and died of dysentery 
in 1801. His body, and that of his infant, who died immediately after the fa- 
ther, were brought to England from Madras by his amiable and accomplished wi- 
dow, and interred in Redcliffe Church, Bristol, the piace of his nativity; and 
there rests the remains of as brave a spirit as ever tenanted the frail structure of 


country. It may be truly added, that he was a hero, sans reproche et sans peur ! 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND FROM 1830 TO 1840. 
From the last Foreign Quarterly Review.—(Concluded ) 
It has been made a charge against the English cabinet by the French, that the 
| intention to conclude the treaty of London was concealed from their ambassador 
in Paris, and that an opportunity was not afforded, even at the eleventh hour, for 
France to become a party to the treaty, and so prevent that isolation from the 
councils of Europe which was dangerous and humiliating to her in every point of 
view. Tv this it has been replied, that although the Frerch government was 
not informed of the day on which the treaty was to be signed, it was frequently 


treaty upon the conditions agreed upon by the four powers, it would be signed by 
the fuur without her. Of this there is nodoubt; all the documents connected 
with the negociations show it; and M. Guizot has admitted this to have been the 
fact. There was, however, to say the least, a want of courtesy towards France, 
in not giving her the opportunity of repenting at the eleventh hour; and it is 
certainly to be regretted that a course, which would have been at once dignified 
and proper, was not observed. The facts which have transpired since the publi- 
cation of the treaty show that there had been much, and, even for diplomacy, 
very unwarrantable deception on the part of the cabinet of M. Thiers. It is 
known now to the public, as it was at the time tothe English government, that 
whilst his ambassador in London was instructed to inform the representatives of 
the four powers that M. Thiers was anxious to become a party to the treaty,pro- 
vided reasonable conditions could be vvtained for Mehemet Ali, and that the 
French cabinet, in withdrawing fiom the conference which it had been the first 
to propose, had acted under the influence of popular feeling. but would do no 
thing to embarrass the proceedings of the other powers, M. Thiers was endeavor- 
ing to bring about 4 private arrangement between the Sultan and his vassal,with 
out the concurrence of the powers of Europe, and on conditions essentially dif 
ferent from those upon which they had agreed. It is known that the French 
ambassador at Constantinople, and the French consul-general at Alexandria, were 
both actively at work In an attempt to bring about such an arrangement, and 
that M. Perrier had been sent on a special mission ty the same effect. The 
treachery and the duplicity of the conduct of M. Thiers deserved the trick that 











and ultimately established themselves on the strongest bavalion, and on all the | 


ral hundred dead bodies; and as the resistance made to his re entrance into the | 


mortality—a credit to this city, an honovr to his profession, and a glory to his | 


and unequivocally told, that if France would not consent to become a party to a | 





quiet under the effect of this slight.” 

The news of the signature of the treaty was a thunderbolt for the French na- 
tion. The friends of the alliance with England deplored it, the enemies of the 
alliance made it the subject of comment, in which they mingled ignorance with 
rage. M. Thiers would have found i’ difficult to stem the torrent, if he had been 

' disposed to do so, for his journals had made the populace drunk with excitement ; 
| but he had nodesire of the kind. His journals teemed with abuse of Lord Pal- 
merston, whom they represented as having bullied his colleagues into a compli- 
ance with bis views ; and this opinion was fostered by M. Thiers. It is, perhaps, 
but just to say that he entertained it himself, Mr. Waghorn came to Paris and 
had an interview with M. Thiers, in which he represented Lord Palmerston as 
being alone in his ideas of the mode of solution of the eastern question: and 
said, that if M. Thiers would stand firm, the inevitable result must be the dis- 
| missal of Lord Palmerston from the councils of the queen. The English reader 
will smile, perhaps, at the assertion that the statement of Mr Waghorn produ- 
ced an etfect upon the mind of M. Thiers. He must learn that Mr. Waghorn 
| hada certain reputation in France, that he was regarded ag the intimate friend of 
| Mehemet Ali, aud as being in the confidence of some leading politicians in Eng- 
‘land: and it must not be forgotten that M. Thiers is neither a prudent nor a dis- 
ceruing statesman. He is ashewy orator, a clever writer, but almost as unfit 
| for a minister as Mr. Waghorn himself. M. Thiers was strengthened in his 
| opinion by a radical deputation from England, beaded by Mr. Attwood, and he 
was also 1 communication with Mr. Urquhart. He fancied that he had only to 
| abuse Lord Palmerston, and to desire his journals to write up to radical feeling in 
England, to overthrow a cabinet which he kuew to be weak. His denunciations 
of the treaty were not confined to the journals of the left or radical party in 
France ; they appeared also in the evening papers, the Messager and the Moni- 
teur Parisien, which were official. In ail the journals secret articles to the 
treaty were spoken of, and the French were led to believe that the partition of 
the Turkish empire had been decreed. The French cared little about that as far 
as the balance of power was concerned, for their commercial relations with 
Egypt are of trifling extent; but the idea of spoil and plunder im which they 
were to have no share, was not to be borne. Did M. ‘Thiers himself believe 
| that there were articles of this nature in the treaty! It is probable that he did: 
| for it was declared in Paris by an English employé of some rank, thatthere were 
secret articles of a scandalous nature connected with the treaty ; and the decla- 
ration was made in such a way that it must have reached the ears of M. Thiers. 
The policy of the French cabinet immediately after receiving the news of the 
treaty was to exche a national feeling in England against the cabinet, and to pre- 
vent the ratification of it by Austria and Prussia: the idea of gomg to war to 
prevent its execution was not then entertained. M. Thiers imagined that Aus- 
tria and Prussia were to be bullied into a refusal to ratify the treaty. ‘* Menaces 
to Englaud and Russia,” said he to ove of his culleagues, “will have no effect ; 
but | kuow the Austrians and the Prussiaus. We have only to menace them 
and they will give way.”” Menaces were tried, and they failed. It was now 
| Certain that the treaty would receive its execution, but no person inthe French 
| cabinet supposed that any serious step would be taken before the spring, and M. 
| Thiers lived on for a short time in hope. He had declared that menaces would 
| not avail with exher England or Russia; yet no sooner did the news of the tak- 
| ing of Beyrout arrive, than he thundered forth menaces of invasion and propa- 
gandism allover the world. He had not waited however tor the fall of Beyrout 
for the adoption of a warlike attitude. He had already compelled the king, by 
the wfluence of popular feeling, to sign ordonnarces for raising the army from 
little more than 300,000 to 500,000 men, and for fitting out several new ships of 
war. With a certain degree of tact he took advantage of the public excitement 
| to revive the old project of fortifying Paris, a project which he knew would be 
acceptable tu the king, as @ means of security against the populace, and which 
hitherto had met with almost general resistance. The French were now told 
that they must, whilst invading other countries, have a secure retreat at home in 
the event of a first reverse, aud they swallowed the bait 
| ‘The fall of Beyrout announced ina lying telegraphic despatch, which stated 
| that the bombardment had lasted nine days, and that the town had been reduced 
to ashes after a brilliant defence, and followed up by details in which it was said 
j that the allies had wantonly fired upon the hospital, murdered the sick, and di- 
rected their shot against the French cunsul's flag, produced a deep sensation in 
| France. Atthat moment, if M. Triers had made a levy en masse to march to 
the frontiers and invade the German provinces of the Ruine, he could have 
raised a million of men; but his plans were not yet ripe. He had foolishly 
| supposed that the allies would remain quiet in Europe during the winter, and 
| that he could make preparations fur falling upon them in the spring with effect. 
| He now addressed to Lord Palmerston his famous note of the 8th of October, in 
| which for the first time he laid in his casus belli. The Sultan had decreed the 
| deposition of Mehemet Ali as viceroy of Egypt; this he said, France would not 
| permit, but he abandoned Syria to the chances of war. Whether Lord Palmer- 
ston was really deceived by this note, or thought proper to appear ignorant of 
| its hidden meaning, is not known; but it did not deceive those who were ac- 
| quainted with the duplicity of M. Thiers; and he has since confessed that he 
never intended to contine himself to a demand for the revocation of the decree 
of Mehemet Ali, which had indeed almost been promised by the allies before he 
| wrote his note, and intended in the gpring to demand further concessions in fa- 
| vour of the Pacha, and if they should be refused to declare war. 
| <A-short time previously to the fall of Beyrout an ordonnance had appeared 
conveking the Chambers fur the end of October. It was generally understood 
that the object of the convocation was to obtain the legislative sanction for 
| the royal ordonnances, authorizing an expenditure of about 150 millions of 
| francs for the increase of the army ‘to 500,000 men, the fitting out of new ships 
j of war, and the commencement of the fortifications of Paris. The ordonnan- 
ces fur the army and navy were acts which fell fairly within the limits of minis- 
| terial power, and very little was said against their legality even by the opponents 
jof M. Thiers; but the ordonnance for the fortifications of Paris excited great 
dissatisfaction from the conatitutional party, who contended, that as this mea- 
sure was not one of urgency, M. Thiers ought to have waited for the meeting 
of the Chambers before he incurred any expenditure on this point. The Re- 
publicans also were dissatisfied, for they believed that M. Thiers intended to 
| revive the system of detached forts, against which they had protested as being 
| meant to give the military a command of the capital. and prevent the success of 
any explosion against the government ; and they imagined that M. Thiers had 
adopted this proyect in order to gratify the king, and induce him to consent to 
the preparations for war which the cabinet had advised. It was rumoured 
however by the conservative or king's party, that the king had become alarmed 
at the rapid spread of the revolutionary party, which was clamorous for war 
as the sure means of exciting the passions of the multitude against the fo- 
reign powers and against Louis Philippe, who was regarded as their protegé, 
and that he had refused to continue his sanction to the policy of M. Thiers, un- 
til he should be convinced that the majority of the Chambers thought as M. 
Thiers did on the question of peace or war. The note of the 8th October, and 
the pacific reply of Lord Palmerston, bad induced many persons to believe, that 
if the four powers would revoke the decree of the Sultan for the deposition of 
Mehemet Ali, M. Thiers himself would not push his armaments farther; and 
that having carried the credits for the fortifications of Paris, he would there 
| stop. It appears, however, that in obeying the mandate of the king for the con- 
vocation of the Chambers, M. Thiers was resolved that the question of peace 
| Or war should not be submitted for discussion free from royal influence, but that 
| the king should in the speech from the throne demand new armaments, and thus 
show that he was resoived for war. Inthe beginning of October M. Thiers in- 
formed the king of his intention to ask for a further increase of 400.000 men 
for the army. The king objected, and as M. Thiers threatened to resign if his 
view was not adopted, Louts Philippe consulted the Duke de Broglie as to the 
possibil ty of forming a new administration The Duke, who had recommend- 
ed, after the resignation of the Soult cabinet in February, that a junction should 
be furmed of Soult and Thiers—a combination rendered impossible by the re- 
fusal of Marshal Soult to put his legs under the same table (we use his own 
word-), ether in or out of the council, with a man by whom he had been ridi- 
culed and insulted, was anxious to prevent the dissolution of the Thiers cabi- 
net, dwelt much in his interviews with the king upon the difficulty in forming a 
cabinet which should be able to stand against the popular current, the flood- 
gates of which had been opened by Thiers. Whilst he declared his disappro- 
bation of the policy of the Thiers cabinet he advised a compromise, but his ad- 
| vice was not agreeable to the king, who, detesting his minister, had not been 
idle in his endeavours to ascertain the feeling of the deputies with regard to 
| the formation of a new cabinet. The king had sent for M. Guizot to Eu, and 
| hal learnt from his own mouth the real state of feeling in England on the 
Eastern question and in France. He had also received private communication 














were considerably diminished, and still falling fast, from the enemy's musketry, ) was played upon him by the secret conclusion of the treaty of July 15, as far as from M. Guizot by letter, which convinced him that the four powers would com- 





February 20, 


directed with fatal precision from the inner rampart: he had not advanced above he was concerned ; but the powers ought, perhaps, to have considered that M. 
two hundred yards, when, perceiving a narrow rugged footpath, almost perpen- Thiers was not France, and that some courtesy was due to the French nation, al- 
dicalar, leading down to the bottom of the ditch (which was dry, and excava- though none whatever was due to him. In other countries the conduct of a mi- 
ted from the solid rock), and another of a serpentine form winding up the op- | ister may be fairly regarded as that of the nation in whose name he acts ; but 
posite inner wall, he at once resolved, with that bold determination and cool- | in a country where the average duration of a cabinet is only seven months, the 
ness so characteristic of an Englishman, to attempt the fearful passage. He feelings of the nation can hardly be said to be represented by any one man, or 
turned to his men, shouting, “ Follow me, my brave boys!” and, with the ac- any one set of men. If M. Thiers had been told that such or such a treaty 
tivity of a squirrel, was instantly at the bottom of the ditch, witha full resolve, would be signed on a certain day, and had been formally called upon to accede 
by this arduous attempt and self-sacrifice, to rescue hundreds of his countrymen te it or protest against it, the knowledge of the fact must have reached the king, 
from impending destruction, by the fatal fire of the enemy proceeding from the and he would bave displaced M. Thiers if he had refused to sign; for Louis 
inner rampart. The fierce Moormen or Musselmen were so intently occupied Philippe was able to foresee all the mischief of isolation. No sooner had he 
and so involved in smoke, that Woodall and his company were not discovered heard of the treaty than he exclaimed, ‘ This isa great calamity. The pride 
until they had nearly ascended the inner footpath, which, being extremely nar- of the French is touched. Mad as they were in their enthusiasm for the cause 
row, admitted but a single rank: the instant they were discovered mounting, the of the Pacha, I should have had much less difficulty in bringing them to co-ope- 
summit of the path wae crowned and crowded by the enemy, who, with yells and Tate with the four powers against him, than I shall now have in keeping them 
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cede nothing to menaces, and that they were firmly resolved on preventing 
the propsgandism which was threatened by the organs of the French cabi- 
net. It is saidthat many of the communications made by M. Guizot to the 
king were intercepted ; but he received sufficient to show him the necessity of 
immediate and vigorous action. When the Duke de Broglie, who remained 
firm in the promise which he had made to his wife on her death-bed, to return no 
more to the ministry until he should have completed the education of their child, 
found that the king was resolute, he readily lent his aid in the formation of a 
new cabinet, and communications were opened with Guizot and Soult Thiers 
knew this, and at once laid before the king the draft of a speech from the throne 
calling for new armaments, and declaring the intention of France to vindicate 
what he called insulted honour, cowte gui coute. The king refased to sanc- 
tion this speech, and Thiers and his colleagues resigned. Nearly three weeks 
elapsed before they went out of office, and Thiers evidently calculated during 
the whole of that time on being able to coerce the king into compliance. Indi 
rect but atrocious attacks upon Louis Philippe were made by the ministerial 
journals ; it was hinted that if he did not adopt to the fullest extent the policy 
of his cabinet, a revolution would break out, of which he would be the first vic- 
tim; and he was held out as the timid tool of the allies and an enemy to the 
dignity of France. Louis Philippe knew that if his refusal to goto war might 
produce revolution, going to war would certainly produce it; for a war in the 
state of public feeling in France would only have been a war of propaganda, 
the leaders of which must necessarily be the Republicans, and he was not 
wiiling to lay down the sceptre for a revolution which must have ended in a 
couse government, and to see power transferred from his dynasty to the per- 
sonof M. Thiers. He formed anew ministry in despite of public clamour, and 
in November the Chambers met. 

In the meantime events were proceeding with rapid strides in Syria. The 
fall ef Beyrout was followed by that of all the forts on the coast, with the 
exception of Acre; the prince of the mountains, Emir Bechir, who had re- 
mained faithful to Mehemet Ali until his own tribes abandoned him, surrendered 
to the British and Austrian forces; end the army of Ibrahim, after opposing a 
powerless resistance, fled towards the Egyptian frontiers. Never was cam- 
paign so fortunate, or fortune so propitious, as in this affair. The operations 
in Syria were commenced at a period of the year when in the ordinary course 
of things the weather would have proved a formidable obstacle to the success 
of the British arms. M. Thiers had calculated on bad weather in October, 
which would have rendered it necessary for the ships to seek shelter in some 
port, and the pompous despatches of Soliman Pacha, a renegade Frenchman 
named Selves, who had quitted Paris, where he was unable to remain, and en- 
tered into the service of the Pacha of Egypt, led him to hope for a resistance 
which would have checked the progress of the allies, and left the question open 
to the spring But Providence and British courage and energy baffled the cal- 
culations of the French minister. With unheard-of activity the British squa- 
dron moved from point to point, and a few ships and a mere handful of Eng- 
lishmen, with a few thousand Turks, were able to take possession of a long line 
of coast, and to give such confidence to the Syrians, that the Egyptian army, 
although it must have amvunted to at least 80,000 men, was driven before the 
allies. ‘The commander in chief of the Egyptian army in Syria, Ibrahim Pacha, 
the son of the Viceroy, had hitherto contended only against Turks, aud when 
contending with them only he had always been victorious; but animated by 
the presence of Englishmen, the Turks fought well, and they had on this occa- 
sion one advantage over the Egyptians which must not be overlooked. The 
men, generally speaking, received their pay, whereas a great portion of the 
Egyptian army was two years in arrear. Soldiers who are not regularly paid 
never fight well, unless they have the prospect of plunder before their 
eyes, and there was little prospect of plunder in Syria. When Bona- 
parte headed the penniless and shoeless Republicans of France, he pointed 
to flourishing cities and said, ‘* Before you is plunder, behind you starvation and 
death.” In this way he stimulated the ardour of hungry mea. Ibrahim Pacha 
was in his own territory ; he could plunder only his own subjects, and had he 
been so inclined, there was little plunder to be had. Two-thirds of the Egyp- 
tian army had besides been torn from their homes and their families, to which 
they were anxious to return. They would fight if they were compelled to do 
so, but it would be with unwilling hearts. 

A short account of the way in which most of the Egyptian troops in Syria 
were raised, will enable the reader to judge of the nature of the army of Ibra- 
him Pacha. Some were agriculturists, who were tributary to the Pacha in 
personal service for a limited period ; others, and these by far the most numer- 
ous portion, were kidnapp d and marched off by force. The process of raising 
men for the army was, with Mehemet Ali, a very summary one. Wher. he 
wanted men, he sent a body of troops to a fair, a market, or a féte, and sudden- 
ly drawing a cordon round the whole population, all the males fit to bear aris 
were selected, and immediately chained together, and sent off to the army, as 
forgats are sent to the Bagnes in France. We have heard an anecdote from a 

entleman attached to the British embassy at Constantinople, which is striking- 
i illustrative of this mode of raising troops. A short time previous to the bat- 
tle of Nezib, Mehemet Ali being much in want of men to recruit the army of 
Ibrahim Pacha, and having so frequently drawn upon his ordinary resources, that 
none but the women and old men of the Egyptian peasantry frequented the 
markets, and the usual fetes were no longer kept, lest the young men should be 
taken by force for the army, he is said to have induced a Christian slave, in one 
of the large villages of Egypt, to commit some offence against the Mahometan 
religion, the penalty of which was death. The man was promised not only that 
he shvuld not lose his life, but also that if he played his part well to the last, he 
should receive a handsome reward. The Christian was tried with great formal- 
ity and sentenced to die. The governor, who was in the secret, ordered that 
the execution should take place with unusual pomp, as the offence was one 
which excited great indignation among the faithful, and to do honour to the cere- 
mony, and under pretence that a rescue might be attempted, several hundred 
soldiers were marched into the viliage without exciting suspicion. On the 
day appointed for the execution the peasantry of the country for miles 
round flocked into the village. The man was tied up, and the signal 
for execution had only to be given, when suddenly the soldiers closed upon 
the populace, and driving out all the children and the old men, bound 
the rest and marched them off. It is but just to say, that the supposed culprit 
was released, thus showing that Mehemet Ali could keep faith. If he had chosen 
to break it, the poor fellow might have been executed, without having an oppor- 
tunity of imploring the despot to spare the life, which he had solemnly promised 
to preserve. If this anecdote be true, and there is little if any reason to doubt 
its truth, we may easily conceive that troojs thus raised could have very little 
zeal for the service into which they were pressed. 

The Chamber of Peers adopted the address in reply to the speech from the 
throne, which had been prepared by M. Guizot, and was conclusive as tu the de- 
termination of the king to remain at peace with Europe, by an immense majority. 
In the Chamber of Deputies also, the majvrity, although not overwhelming 
like that of the Peers, exceeded the expectations of the ministry, for it was 
eighty-six. This majority astonished all parties, for the cry for war out of doors 
was loud and menacing, and it was feared that manv of the advocates of peace 
would be coerced by it into a vote against the address. This probably would 
have been the case if the votes in the French Chambers were open as in Eng- 
land ; but vote by ballot is attended with the facility of speaking one way and 
voting another way. A deputy is thus enabled to vote freely, without reference 
to his constituents. ‘The really conscientious partisans of the peace policy 
could on this occasion prevent war, at d yet secure themselves against the anger 
of those of their constituents who, under the excitement of the journals, were 


opposed to the preservation of peace It is by no means an extravagant asser- 


tion to say, that in this instance the tranquillity of Europe was maintained, for | barity the viceroy had so far introduced European customs and European officers 


a time at least, by the vote for ballot, but let not this conclusion be converted 
into a general approval of the system. If secret voting may sometimes be 
turned to good, it may also at times be turned to harm. 

The decision of the Chamber of Deputies was, perhaps, in a great measure, 
the result of the rapid success of the British arms in Syria. Governments and 
legislative bodies have a very great respect for what are called faits accomplis 
M. Thiers had stated in the Chamber that he intended to go to war to preserve 
Syria; before the vote was come to on the address Syria was lost. He had said 
that he intended toland a French army in Egypt in aid of the Pacha; before 
the vote it was known that Mehemet Ali had announced his intention of giving 
way. There was nothing therefore to fight for, and a vote hostile to the minis- 
try could only have the effect of bringing back to power a set of men, who, 
during the discussion, had so completely identified themselves with the revolu- 
tionary party, that whatever their original intentions might have been, they 
could only return to office as the head of the factions opposed to all monarchy, 
and consequently to the monarchy of July. The revolutionary party in the 
French Chamber of Deputies is not strong. Two-thirds of the deputies are 
merchants, manufacturers, or proprietaires, (owners of houses and lands.) These 
classes are essentially anti-revolutionists, for revolution is fatal to commerce, 
manufactures, end property in general. All that was necessary therefore for 
the Guizot ministry, in order to obtain a majority for the peace policy, was to 
identify revolution with war. The debate on the address was exceedingly vio 
lent, for all parties were desirous of making a show of patridtism, and there 
were few deputies (M. Guizot was amongst the few) who had courage to stri 
the question of all its fallacies, and contend manfully against the popular stream 


M. Thiers called himself the child of the revolution, and said he g!oried in his or 
M. Jaubert, an ex-minister, declared that he was for war tothe knife with Eng 
land, and made it a boast that one of the first steps intended by the Thiers ¢ 
net, was to set defiance to England, and take possession of the Balearic isles 


M. Berryer, the royalist, M. Berryer pronounced a fulsome eulogium upon the 
memory of Bonaparte, and entreated the Chamber to declare war, in order that 
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the ashes of the eternal enemy of England might rest in peace. M. De Re- | same view. We do not believe that either of these parties is very likely for 
musat, an ex-minister, described M. Thiers as a patriot worthy of the adora- 


some time to come to obtain the upper hand in French politics, neither do we 
tion of the French, and M. Thiers shed tears on the degradation of his country. | believe that it would be an easy matter to induce the Emperor of Russia to cul- 
With all this, however, the Gallic cock could not fight, for the majority of the | tivate an exclusive alliance with France ; but these events are ible. The 
Chamber resolved to clip its wings. The news of the division produced a pow- | French republicans and the legitimists are each a numerous aad influential bo- 
erful sensation out of doors, and the war journals called upon the deputies who | dy, and the tide of affairs may either bring about a temporary junction of these 
had voted for the address, to publish their names, so that the traitors to the dig- | parties a ainst British interest, or one or the other may for a time have su 
nity and honour of France might be known. To this appeal they did not re-| command. The hatred of England is as strong in one party as the other, if we 
spond. The publication of the names might have led to calculations as to the | are to believe its mere professions ; and neither would hesitate to avail itself of 
number of white or black balls, which would have shown that many of the po- | any means to lower the greatness of the British name. The Emperor of Rus- 
pular orators who had been most clamorous for war in their speeches, had been | sia has evidently been much disappointed at the turn which things have taken 
very pacific in their votes. in the East ; and aday may come, when, setting aside all feelings of repugnance 
Svon afier the vote upon the address, authentic accounts were received from | to the French, he may join with them against this country. Let us see, then, 
Alexandria, that the Pacha of Egypt, who had been betrayed into a hopeless 


less | how we should stand with reference to the East in the event of a war against 
resistance, by the promises of support which had been given to him by the Thiers | both Ruesia and France; in which the other powers should be neutralized by 
cabinet, had wisely consented to withdraw his troops from Syria, restore the 


some addition to their respective territories ; not that we consider such a com- 
Turkish fleet, and give a receipt, for the hereditary government of Egypt, in full 


bination is probable. Our duty in the event of a scramble, if we had no alli- 
of alldemands. The unexpected fall of Acre, which the Pacha and his friends | ance, would be to place our power in Egypt and Syria on such a footing as 
in France had regarded as impregnable, and the certainty that Alexandria would 


would bid defiance to the whole powers of Europe together. This might be 

be bombarded if he refused to submit, must have tended materially to hasten | very easily done. We could bring up by the Red Sea, and with greater ease as 
his submission. He had seen that the English are as active as they are valiant, | our steam power advances, from 100,000 to 200,000 sepoys, officered by Eng- 
and that whilst the French were promising wonders as friends, the Eng- | lishmen; we might draw as many more men from our nine millionsin Ireland, 
lish could show what they were capable of as foes. The solution of | with contributions from England and Scotiand also, as would raise an army of 
the Eastern question, in a sense opposed to the wishes and anticipations of the | 400,000 to 500,006 men. These, with the Taurus properly fortified, and the 
French nation, has produced 4 strong feeling of hatred to England in the minds | aid of the Syro-Egyptians, would baffle any power which could ever come from 
of the great bulk of the French nation. ‘They still talk of insulted honour, | Constant!nopie into Asia Minor. Accustomed as the Sepoys and Irishmen are 
and threaten that they will wipe out the stain. In vain are they told that there | to live on vegetable food, and with the immense tracts of fertile and unoccu- 
was no intention to insult, and that having once said that they had received in- | pied land, it would not require six months to make these countries an irresistible 
sult, they should do as men of courage do in private life, at once challenge the | and useful colony, and with comparatively little expense to the parent state ; 
insulter. We are not ready, they say, but we have now the ashes of our Em- | and at the same time relieve our over-burdened population at home. On the 
peror, and over his tomb we will take an oath of vengeance daily, and wait for whole, then, we consider, that as the Eastern question now stands, England has 
the hour when we shall have got rid of our traitors, and have a government nothing to fear, provided she have men of intelligence and energy to direct her 
willing and able to go to war. ‘ councils, and profit by a solution which we inay, without depreciating any of the 
We shall now take a rapid view of the interest which England had in the ar- | statesmen engaged in producing it, attribute in a great measure to the interposi- 
rangement of the affairs in the East, and the position in which she is likely to | tion of events,for which we are indebted, perhaps,in a smaller degree to diploma- 
stand from the solution at which we have arriveu. 


tic skill than to an over-ruling Providence. 

In the early history of Egypt, even in the Scriptures, we find that many na- 
tions situated to the east of the Nile were in the habit of travelling through Sy- 
ria for the purpose of traffic; and as if nature had more especially taken care of 
our race in that particular part of the world, she placed there those indomitable 
animals, the camels, whose unwearied and patient temperaments rendered them 
particularly fitted for the transportation of merchandize and men, between the 
populous east and the no less populous countries situated on the sides and above 
the Delta. The remains of Thebes and Memphis, with the innumerable ruins 
scattered every where, attest the grandeur and great civilization uf the subjects 
of the Pharaohs. History goes as far as to show us that there were from thirty- 
nine to forty millions of people under the sway of Sesostris ; and that the coun- 
tries towards our oriental possessions were not less covered with people than that 
of the Ptolemies, is proved by the immense armies which Ninus and Semira- 
mis led into Bactria. Between these nations there must have been a great 
interchange of luxuries, and also from their numbers, of food ; and we havea very 
early instance of interchange in the history of Jacob and his sons, who, impelled 
by famine, sought the abundant grains of Egypt, in the same way which modern 
nations traffic, by exchanging the precious metals for the means of sustenance 
But this commerce was not simply confined to land conveyance. In the Bible, 
and in profane histories, we have abundant proofs of the early use of ships, and 
these ships not less in size than our own. Nay it isto the oriental navigators 
that we are indebted for our first knowledge of Africa as a continent, some 3000 
years perhaps before Vasco de Gama ever saw the Cape of Good Hope. From 
the innumerable colonies which the Greeks had in Asia Minor they must also 
have traded largely with the east, and by their conquests the trade must have fal- 
len into the hands of the Romans. This is no matter of speculation, for in the 
time of the Romans there was an oriental town in which there was not less than 
from 300 to 40) interpreters between the numerous nations which existed in the 
time of the Emperors ; and in the time of Trajan there were no less than 73,000 
foreign merchants at Rome, the greater number of whom carried on their trade 
partly through the Red Sea and partly through the Euphrates into the Persian 
Gulf. On the destruction of the Roman empire the commerce of the East 
greatly declined; and Alexandria, the depétof Eastern produce, which contain- 
ed nearly as many inhabitants as Rome, céased to be the great emporium be- 
tween Europe and Asia; while in their turn Venice and Genoa raised their 
proud heads struggling and beating the power of the fierce Osmanlis ; not 
many centuries ago the terror of every nation in Europe, not excepting our 
own. 

From the immense power of the Mahomedans by land, and their jealousy of 
the Christian nations, travelling to the East by Europeans became exceedingly 
precarious. Independent of the dangers by land, the Euphrates was suppused 
to have become less navigable than it was 2000 years ago, froin the falling in of 
its banks, shifting of sand, with perhaps stronger monsoons of late years than 
existed in ancient times, were the cause of the decline of trade by the Red Sea ; 
while the perfect safety of tne Cape voyage without any molestation induced 
English, Spaniards, Portuguese, and other nations, to adopt the longer voyage ; 
which besides required no debarkation of goods or land carriage of any de- 
scription. 

A new era arose in the communication between Europe and the East, by the 
introduction of steam vessels. New maps of the shoals and coasts of the Red | 
Sea were constructed, and those perils, which were considered to be a complete 
bar to transit to the east of Sicily, were by the use of this new power rendered a 
con.plete midsummer’s dream. The journey to Bombay, which frequently by 
the Cape of Good Hope took eight, ten, and twelve morths to achieve, has been 
effected in less than as many weeks. 

It was not to be supposed that our merchants, whose industry has pushed trade 
into the most remote parts of the world, would remain idle spectators of the im- 
mense advantages in point of time which would be gained by the revival of this 
ancient line of traffic between Europe and the East; nor that our government in 
its parental anxiety for the extension and advantages of commerce could heve 
remained silent spectators as to the affairs of the Turkish Empire, containing as 
that country now does the great high road as it is justly called between the five 
divisions of the world ; more especially with the immense trade we already pos- 
sess, and hope to possess, in the East ; and having besides the tutelary guardian- 
ship either directly or indirectly of 150 millions of souls in our oriental colo- 
nies, and immense interests in other countries, such as China, deeply valuable to 
every state in Europe and even America 

We repeat, that while our government looked carefully at the importance of 
the passage of Suez, it could not of course be a passive spectator of the politi 
cal events in the Turkish empire, and those European nations who had an inte- 
rest, perhaps, in its dismemberment. It became, therefore, an imperious duty 
on the part of ourcabinet to assume an attitude of decision in reference to Egypt 
and Syria; independent of her desire to aid the Sultan in checking a rebel- 
lious vassal. We indeed owe much as a matter of gratitude to the reigning fa- 
mily at Constantinople for the attachment they have so frequently shown to 
English interests in a variety of ways, within the last three hundred years. 

No plan of policy was certainly more wise than that of the status quo. By 
keeping this great political principle in view we were certain to gain the friend- 
ship of Prussia, Austria, and even of Russia. It is perfectly clear that if Eng- 
land had only in view her own especial interests, she was more particularly cal- 
led upon to stop the views of aggrandizement of Mehemet Ali ; with all his bar- 





THE DUEL IN PORT MEADOW. 


From the Life and Times of Peter Priggins, College Scout and Bedmaker. 
( Concluded.) 

They arrived safely at the cottages of Nuneham, and were welcomed by old 
Franklin, the retired gamekeeper, in his deer-skin cap, and ushered into the 
round-house, which a cad, who had been sent down early in the morning for the 
express purpose, had secured for them. 

There were not many people at Nuneham, as Straddle had purposely selected 
the day of a fight between Jack Perkins and the Sailor-boy, which he knew 
would attract the under graduates. The towns-psople of Oxford and Abingdon, 
he was aware, seldom ventured to visit the place, until all the men were gone 
down. Champagne, after a long and strong pull, is apt to be too exciting; and 
there have been instances of its stimulating its consumers to commit little 
irregular rudenesses among the fair bourgeoises and their mercantile escorters. 

While Timothy was preparing the collation, Blowhard whipping for chubs un- 
der the island. and Jilks twanging his everlasting guitar, to the mingled annoy- 
ance and amusement of the few visiters assembled on the rustic bridge, and his 
crony pretending to be absorbed in delight, but really admiring the flavor of his 
Havanna, Straddle took a delightful stroll—leisurely though, for it winded hin 
—up Carfax Hill. There he halted tu recover his breath, and permit Miss 
Jilks to do the same, and admire the fine view of Oxford. A tip tothe gardener 
procured them a sight of the private gardens, and a delicate bouquet of the 
choicest flowers, whieh Violetta permitted Mr. Straddle to fix in the band which 
clasped her delicate waist. Another tip gained for them access to the house 
and pictures; and there Mr. Straddle, who had been getting up “the dictionary 
of painters” all the morning, displayed such a wonderful knowledge of the style 
and names of the great masters, as filled Miss Jilks with admiration, and perfectly 
annihilated the housekeeper, who had got up all the subjects and their illustra- 
| tors so completely by rote, that, if she missed one picture, she was thrown out, 
until she went back to the one nearest the door, and recovered the thread of her 
descriptive, powers. 

“Oh! Mr. Straddle,” cried Miss Jilks, looking ecstatic, “do look at that 
splendid marine landscape !” 

** That, mum,” said the housekeeper, “is a shipwreck by—” 

“Falconer, of course,” said Straddle ; ‘he is certainly inimitable in ship- 
wrecks.” 

* And there again! said Miss Jilks, ‘do look at those lovely young ladies, who 
must feel very chilly from being so lightly clad.” 

“Those, mum, is the four seasons, by—” 

“Thompson,” said Straddle. ‘* Thompson’s Seasons are too notorious to need 
description.” 

‘ That ere, mum,” continued the housekeeper, in a harry to get through her 
work, and to draw the next party, “is meant to riprisent one of the heathen fa- 
bles, it's by—” 

“Gay, undoubtedly. Gay's fables, my dear Mis’ Jilks, you know to be 
worth looking at. The chiaroscuro is brilliant in the extreme,” said Straddle, 
counterfeiting a telescope with his two fists, and pretending to examine the Ru- 
bens critically. 

“This ere to the right, mum, is a pictur of still life—a mouse, a nibbling of 
the cheese, looks as natural as natural can be; and the cheese itself is much 
admired— it’s by Parme—”’ 

“ Parmesan,” said Straddle, “his cheeses are universally admired.” 

‘“* Parmegiano, we calls him,” said the housekeeper. 

It’s all the same,” said Straddle, ‘that’s his name in Germany—his native 
country—here we call him Parmesan, for brevity’s sake.” 

“I know nothing of that ere, sir,” said the housekeeper. “It mought be 
true, and it moughtn’t. That re-markible tall gentleman in black, with a death’s 
head between his fistesses, is Amblet the Prince of Dunkirk, by—” 

** The immortal Charles Young,” said Straddle. 

Young!” said Miss Vi., “I theught Young was celebrated for acting the 
part, nut fur painting it.” 

‘Why, my dear Miss Violetta,” said Straddle after coughing six times, and 
blowing his nose thrice, ‘** Young, was an actor, certainly—a regular tip-top- 
sawyer in his—his—dear me—histrionics ; but then what actor can excel unless 
he can paint characters to the life! eh! my dear Miss Violetta!—this fully ac- 
counts for the—the—little—” 

The housekeeper fortunately relieved Mr. Straddle’s confusion, by informing 
the party that her **compartment terminated there ;” and showing them out, 
with a profound courtesy, hurried off to repeat her catalogue to a fresh com- 
pany. 

During their walk back to the round-house, which Miss Jilks christened ‘* the 
rotunda,” Straddle said bot little, though he sighed loudly and frequently, and 
pressed the arm which hung on his rather amorously and vigorously He wisely 
reserved his ecstacies until the champagne should have furnished him with a 
more copious flow of words, and removed any little remnants of reserve from 
the fair one’s besom 

“Glad you be come, mum,” said Tim, who was standing on the grassplot, 
wiping a bottle of champagne with a napkin, and hissing to the motion, as if he 
was rubbing down a horse, * for Master Byron’s so precious hungry, and says 


if you don’t move your old stumps a little livelier, he’s blowed if he don’t pitch 
and others into his service, asto make hima very different kind of personage | into the pies by hisself.” 


from Abd-el Kader, or any of the other Mahommedan chiefs or pachas. Wiha * Timothy ! my Fidelio !"” exclaimed the horror-struck Miss Jilks, “* Mr. Byron 
population of 2,400,000 souls, and an army of all sorts from 200,000 to 300,000 | Scott Montgomery never sent me such a message as that ?” j 
men, as Clot Bey pretended, and which would have been powerful if well orga | ‘* Why, it worn’t disactly a message, 

nized, he had got a certain kind of importance ; and had he obtained even a |i- | of a observatin.” 

mited sovereignty over Syria with herthree millions more, his army might have | Which you ought not to have repeated, sirrah! you are impertinent, and 


become dangerous not only to Turkey as a power, but in obstructiug our pas- | shock the delicate auricles of your mistress by your vulgarity; begone, sirrah, 
and get dinner ready,” said Straddle, looking kickingly at Tim 


sage to and frum the Red Sea, and consequently, into our Eastern possessions ; 
attempts against which had been already made within the last few years to please, | Tim .ooked sulky, and muttered something about ‘ not having a master yet,” 
| and went on very leisurely rubbing down the bottle. 


as some supposed, those renegade Frenchmen who surround him, and who were 
Straddle turned quietly round to Miss Jilks, and said, loudly enough for 


unceasingly dinning into his ears, that his grand line of foreign policy was to | 
unite with France as the power who could and would protect him whenever he | Tim to hear him, * By the by, my dear Miss Violetta, | have a little hst of 
Nor was it simply break- | charitable objects—” 


should hoist the standard of absolute independence. 
Mehemet Ali was adding ship lim turned round, and winking deprecatingly at him, assured him the dejin- 














” 


replied Tim, “it wor more of the nater 


ing up the Turkish empire we had to look at. 
after ship to his fleet, and in the event of Russia ever coming to Constantino nay ally foursheet was quite ready and waiting; he then seized his mistress by 
ple, or a general war breaking out, his navy might have been of some service if {the arm, almost pushed her into the cottage, and commenced clattering the 
joined to the French and Russian fleets, either in the Mediterranean or Black | plates and knives and forks, and nudging Mr. Straddle every time he passed him, 
Seas. We were also not blind to the martial character of his probable succes- | as a hint not to expose him to his mistress 

sors—weak he was with Egypt and we ak he is still—our policy has been, and is, Though the dinner was not such a spread as Mr. Straddle would have felt 
to keep him so; for although in point of physical force it would bound to set before his beloved, had he entertained her in his own rooms, or at 
30,000 sepoys, and as many English troops, to march to Cairo whenever we | an hotel, yet the college cook had done his duty by the cold lamb and pigeon- 
pleased, prevention was better than cure; and to use the old adage, “a stitch in | pie ; 1 the appetite which invariably atte nds upon pic-nic-ery, made every 


be easy witli 


and 
time may save nine.” It is an easy matter for usto command the Sultan by our | viand appear doubly delicious Thovgh the conversation did not flow very ra- 


fleet and our power over Cor stautinople, and thus to obtain a passage, should | pidly—for the males were too hungry, and the females too happy to talkk—vet 


it be practicable, by the Euphrates. At present, however, we do not demand | the champagne did. ‘Tim, by Mr. Straddle’s instructions, kept perpetually pop- 
any thing exclusive. We ask for no territory, nur exclusive privilege. All | ping cork after cork, and filling the glasses as speedily as they were emptied. 
that we have gained or seek is in common with France ard every other nation Every body, of course, challenged the lady, and Straddle, as crdevant militaire, 
The republican party in France, inthe mortification which they experience at j cons need her of the impropriety of ever refus ng a challenge ; and expiated at 
secing their calculations of preponderance against both Russia and England baf. ; length on the superiority of the wine *of his own importing,” as bis own inor- 
fled in the East, now threaten to cultivate an alliance with the Czar, and the le | nate appet w whimtodo. Thus urged, Miss Jilks, as she ¢ xpress- 
githmists, with more consistency 88 te principle than the republicans, adopt the |ed it, **quafled the ng ambrosial nectar,’’ which had been re luctantly sent 
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Scott's cellars “ on tick” that very morning, wrapped up in whity-brown 
paper. Blowhard backed his friend in all his assertions as to the i 
and authenticity of the importation, and drank largely himself, to prove the truth 
of the assertion. Rookington never “threw away achance” himself ; and, un- 
der the pretence of making Timothy attentive to Mr. Byron Scott Montgome- 
ry’s glass, got his own filled twice to every body else’s once. 
en the dinner was over, and Miss Jilks had taken two or three glasses of 
champagne (for Mr. Straddle would not allow her to profane her lips with port, 
insinuating that champagne alone was suited to ladies and angels, cherubs and 
sndaghe}, tee proposed a gentle stroll by herself, whilst the geotlemen took their 
wine. To this Mr. Straddle could not listen, but insisted on joining her, look- 
img exceedingly reproachful at her for imagining that he could prefer wine to 
> woman, lovely woman,” and winked at Blow ard, as much as to say, “ all 
After wandering about the woods for some time, during which Straddle talk- 
ed an immensity of twaddle about poetry, painting, and music, but with such 
velubility and obscurity of utterance that Miss Jilks could not by any core 
detect his ignorance or deny any of the opinions he advanced, he led her into a 
meat arbour which overlooks the fair city of Oxford, the winding Isis, and its 
banks for many miles. The arbour, like a pistol-case, was only made to hold 
¢@ pair;” and Miss Jilks complained of the heat, and gracefully threw back her 
veil, and looked warm and languishing at Mr. S le, exclaiming, 
“Heigho! I feel—I feel—very—very—faint.” ; 
“My dearest Violetta,” cried Straddle, clasping her in his arms, “ recline on 


Miss Vi obediently did as she was bidden, and, as her hand fell upon his shoul- 
der, he applied his lips to one of their legitimate uses, and imprinted a series of 
kisses upon the lady's, whieh lasted till the faintness left her, which it did at last 

ing off like a lucifer-match, with a loud “ smack.” 

“ You feel better, I trust, my dear Violetta,” said Straddle, still keeping her 
“ tight in hand.” 

“Mh! much better—but faint—very faint still,” replied Miss Vi. 

Mr. Straddie, finding the previous dose had bettered the condition of his pa- 
‘tient, and taking her reply to mean repetatur haustus, administered a second edi- 
tion, a little more powerful than the first, which proved so reviving that Miss 
Vi sprung from the physician’s arms, dropped her green veil, and cried, ‘“O! 
Mr. Stradd'e ! don’t!” 

Mr. Straddle knew enough of medicine to know that it ought to be “ well 
shaken when taken,” and struggled to keep possession of his fair patient, in 
which, after several little ‘‘don’ts—pray don’ts—how can yous,” and other usu- 
als on such oceasions, he perfectly succeeded. Miss Vi allowed him to support 
her in his arms, but kept the green veil down as closely as the green curtain is, 
kept between a comedy and the farce. 

Straddle, after keeping the lady and his tongue quiet for some minutes- 
thought it a seasonable moment to burst out into ecstacies. 

“My dearest Violetta! ¢his is what I call happiness—felicity ! here is every 
thing to delight the eye and the heart! the loveliest of her lovely sex in my 
arms, and the prettiest view possible in my eye! only observe—to the right, a 
view of Oxford, that classical abode of dons and duns—to the left, Abingdon, 
famed for sacking and smockfrocks—directly opposite to us, the park of Rad- 

Tey and its neat farmhouse—the very picture of rural felicity—with a valuable 
heap of manure within a few yards of its door! Oh, Miss Violetta! as Cicero 
says in his ‘Art of Love ’"— 
* How happy could I be with either’ 
1 forget the Latin words—but that’s the sentiment—and a very happy remark 
it is.” . 

“Very! singularly happy!” said the fair Jilks, sighing profoundly. 

Qh!” continued Straddle, bending his arm, and nearly squeezing the breath 
out of Miss Vi’s taper waist, “with such a home as that, and married to the 
woman of iny heart, how happily could | live!” 

“Congeniality of souls!” said Miss Vi. 

** Make our own butter and cheese,” said Straddle. 

“*Moonlight walks !”’ said the lady. 

“Kill our own mutton,” said the gentleman. 

** Delightful wanderings by the river’s brink every evening !” cried Miss Jilks. 

“Fresh eggs and butter every morning !” said Straddle. 

** Be all in all to each other,” said Miss Vi.— 

**The world forgetting—by the world forgot "’ ” 

“Yes,” said Straddle, ‘‘ and brew our own beer! What a perfect picture of 
happiness !--Oh! my dear Violetta! you must have observed the inward flame 
which is consuming my vitalities! it cannot have burnt unseen by you—take 
pity on me, and kindly clap an extinguisher on the combustibles, by confessing 
that the fire has communicated with the premises of your heart, and that you’re 
not insured against its effects in any office.” 

“Town Iam not insured, Mr. Straddle,” sighed Miss Vi; ‘but show me 
the poli¢y—the policy of "— 

“D—n the policy, marm!” said Straddle, energetically ; let me seize the 
premium. Be mine, Violetta! let us join our little all together, and live but 
for each other, on a plain joint and a pudding every day.” 

“ Tempting offer!" cried Miss Jilks, wiping away a tear with a handsomely- 
ordered cambric ; but I must not—dare not consent. I have, from the purest 
motives of sisterly affection, devoted myself and my little property to the wel- 
fare of my musical, philosophical, and poetical nephew, Byron Scott Montgome- 
ry Jilks. For his sake I have refused the plighted vows of the Rev. Messrs. 
Fribble, Frobble, Framps, and Dumps, with many other reverends too numerous 
to mention! and for him I must sacrifice you—even you—my only military, 
academic passion! oh! ch! oh!” 

Miss Vi became hysterical, and kissed Straddle twice during the fit ; a com- 
pliment he returned with interest, and renewed the attack thus: } ' 

«+ But if your nephew should prove unworthyof so noble a sacrifice? if he 


genuineness | side uf the river, where he 


to the boat. In spite of Ponape kicks on the shine he got him to the 
im on the grass. He then spat upon his 
hands, as all operatives do when about to undertake any unwonted ner gp and, 
catching him by his coat-collar with one hand, and sit-down-upons with the 
other, hoisted him into the bows. Unluckily for the instrument, but luckily for 
himself, Mr. Jilks fell upon his guitar, which was crushed as flat asa crumpet, 
and gave out a last sad sound, which harmonized remarkably with its master’s 
feelings, and the grant by which he expressed them. Rookington was deposited 
by the side of his friend by Blowhard, who then took his station at the helm. 
Straddle, who was inside with Miss Violetta, had not so pleasant a voyage up 
stream as he had anticipated. Miss Jilks, although she allowed him to clasp her 
waist for fear of accidents, was too much hurt by her nephew’s conduct to do 
anything else but complain of it in the bitterest terms, or to listen to anything 
but indignant observations upon his unworthiness. 
Straddle made violent love once or twice between the heats, but it availed him 
not. Woman-like, Miss Jilks was searching the recesses of her kind heart to 
find some excuse for Byron Scott Montgomery’s conduct—some reason for ex- 
tending to him her gracious pardon, and reinstating him in her good graces. To 
Mr. Straddle’s warm solicitations, that she would ‘say she was his,” she replied 
“that she could not,” would not consent to defeat the plans of her whole life 
without giving her dear sister's child an opportunity of explaining his extraor- 
dinary conduct. She was sure he was not in the habit of inculging in vulgar 
excesses ; the heat of the day, the excitement of the scene, the motion of the 
boat, must have operated detrimentally to his sobriety.” 
“ Bat why, my dear Miss Violetta, should he abuse you, his best, his kindest 
friend?” said Straddle. 
“Alas! he knew not what he said!” sighedsMiss Vi. 
“ «In vino veritas,’ as Longinus and Mr. Hennekey’s wine vaults say,” ob- 
served Straddle ; “that is, when a man’s drunk, he don't disguise his real senti- 
ments ; and, I’m sorry to say, in his sober moments, my dear Miss Jilks, your 
nephew is in the habit of speaking of you in terms anything but complimenta- 
rt Rad 
“Impossible, Mr. Straddle !”” cried Miss Vi. 
“ He calls you, on my honor,”’ replied Straddle, ‘‘ an old cat, an old feminine 
dog, old harridan, and several other disgusting names, for which, if you will but 
confer upon me a martial right to do so, | will call him to a severe account.” 
“T never can believe it,” said Miss Jilks. ‘+ The ungrateful wretch, to whom 
I have sacrificed all my best years—” 
“Not all!” insinuated Straddle. 
“Well, a few of them; and if I knew it for a fact, I do not think it would cost 
me much to tear him from my heart for ever, and fill up the vacancy with a more 
worthy object.” 
“You shall have the most satisfactory proof,” said Straddle, just as the barge 
grated on the gravel of Christ-Church Meadow, and Tim cried out. ‘* Nov, mum, 
here we is!” 
Blowhard aud Tim were left to see Mr. Jilks and his fiiend Rookington home 
to college, which they effected by getting Jack Hutton’s luggage-barrow from 
the Angel, whilst Miss Jilks was ** seen home” by Straddle, who promised to go 
back after her nephew. 
What withthe excitement of the day and her nephew’s naughtiness, Miss Jilks 
passed a dreamy, and uncomfortable night. 
As soon as’ Mr Straddle left Miss Jilks, he returned towards the meadow, but 
not by the principal streets. He was aware that Jack Hutton and Blowhard 
would cut across the bye-lanesto avoid the proctors. He was quite right in his 
calculations of their prudence. and met the barrow and its contents carefully 
covered with a tarpauling, ina little dirty place called Pembroke-lene, just oppo- 
site Tom-gate. As soon as the bodies were safely deposited in Jilk’s rooms, and 
Jack Hutton had been dismissed with an order on the buttery, and a further or- 
der to call next morning on Jilks, to be paid for the porterage, Mr. Straddle ex- 
plained to Blowhard his plans for the morrow, and prepared to put them into pre- 
liminary execution. Tim was sent to a chemist’s with an order for two papers, 
each containing five grains of sulphate of zinc. These were carefully dissolved 
in two large tumblers of hot water, and with difficulty administered to the two 
invalids. The effect uf the doses was speedy and satisfactory ; and an applica- 








“ Yees, sur, he have,” said Tim; “he looks onkimmon queer, “and says I'se 
to ‘liver it if be isn’t home to breakfast.” ; , 
“Well, Tim,” said Straddle, “take a glass of grog—and mind you deliver 
that note directly after chapel—I and your master are going to fight a duel, and 
I wish Miss Jilks to be present—you understand !” 

“[ does,” said Tim, winking and taking off his tumbler. 

“You will find us at Woolvercot Bridge,” said Straddle ; ‘take one more 
glass, and then keep your lips closed till you see your mistress to-morrow morn- 
ing. 
“I ’ool,” said Tim, and he did. 

Miss Jilks lay dreaming of drunken nephews, agreeable militaires, and com- 
fortable meetings by moonlight, when she was roused by a loud knocking at the 
door of her bed-room. 

“Here's a letter, mum, for you, from Master Byron Scott Montgomery,” 
said Tim ; “it’s to be delivered immediately.” 

Miss Jilks slipped on her dressing-gown, and, opening the door wide enough 
to admit the letter, took it of Tim, delighted to think that her nephew was so 
much in haste to make the amende honorable. Asaoon as she read it, however, 
she screamed out, 

“Tim! Tim! your master’s a murdered man! he’s gone out to fight a duel 
with Mr. Straddle—saddle the horses directly, Tim—we must prevent blood- 
shed.” 

“Where be they a fighting, mum?” asked Tim. 

“I dun’t know—I am sure, Tim—but we must scour the country—raise an 
alarm-—rouse the Vice-chancellor and Proctors. Where do these sanguinary 
scenes usually take place, Tim! You must know,” said Miss Jilks. 

I don’t knoa,” said Tim; but I should ¢hink Port Meadow as likely a spot as 
any, as it’s all open loik, and the cumbattuns can be seen for many miles round.” 

“Then bring the horses immediately,” said Miss Jilks; and by the time Tim 
brought them, which was not long, as he had them ready saddled by anticipa- 
ig 4 mistress was dressed and ready to mount. ‘Tim led the way as fast as 
he could gallop, and they arrived at Woolvercot Bridge just in time to see By- 
ron Scott Montgomery tire his pistol, and fall flat on his face ; while Mr. Strad- 
dle magnanimously discharged his into the air, without doing any further dam- 
age than making Miss Jilks's horse shy, and spill Timothy Taornback into the 
canal ditch. ° 

Straddle apologized to Miss Jilks for the alarm he had caused her, and as- 
sisted her to dismount. 

‘* My dear Mr. Straddle!" cried she, ‘you are not hurt, I trust t” 

‘No, my dearest Violetta—wounded only inthe heart by your fair eyes,” re- 
plied Straddle, giving her a squeeze as he sat her on the ground. 

“And my ungrateful nephew, Byron Scott Montgomery ?”’ shricked the aunt. 

“All right, aunty,” said Jilks, jumping up, and feeling all danger was past ; 
‘that infernal pop-gun went off in my hand, and very nearly shot my toe off.” 

“He was in a funk, madam,” said Rookington, looking disgusted at losing the 
furniture and the other effects of the man he hoped to call the late Mr. Jilks. 

Miss Jilks walked close up to her nephew, and in an audible whisper told him 
he was a ‘little cowardly, ungrateful, debauched puppy, and that she would cut 
him off with a shilling, and marry Mr. Straddle, though she was ‘old enough 
to be his mother.’” 

‘**Oh, Gammon !”’ said Jilks, and walked off with his friend Rookington across 
the meadow to their boat, much happier than when he crossed it before on his 
way to the “ ground.” 

Within a fortnight of that day, Mr. Straddle, who honorably told Miss Jilks of 
his pecuniary difficulties and expectations, lost every dun, and cutthedons, He 
and Miss Vi were married at Cheltenham, where they still reside, and may be 
seen “welling it’ every morning, arm-in-arm, followed by a large Newfound- 
land dog and a terrier, nearly as fat as their master and mistress; for strange to 
say, the thin Miss Jilks is now the stout Mrs. Straddle, and even encourages her 
husband to smoke his cigar, while she sips her liqueur-and-water, and has been 
known to fumigate her room with a cigar in his absence, instead of a pastil— 

by mistake, of course. 

Master Byron Scott Montgomery did not get the Newdigate, or his first class, 
but was rusticated for going drunk to lecture, and went out to India to hide his 





tion of cold water to their heads soon made the intoxicated men perfectly sober. 
A cup of very strong coffee in about half an hour afterwards restored them to 
the little senses they were naturally possessed of. 

As soon as Tim had reported the success of his prescriptions to Mr. Straddle, 


gent applications to the cigar-box and liqueur-case, Blowhard went up to Mr. 
ilks’s rooms, and found that gentleman and his friend, sipping their mocha, or 
its Oxford substitute, burnt beans. 

“You must be fully aware, Mr. Jilks,’’ said Blowhard, after he had been or- 
dered to come in, ‘‘ that your language to Mr. Straddle this day was such as no 
gentleman can put up with. Wihith your abuse of your aunt, disgusting as it 
was, I have nothing to do ; but your insults to my friend can only be atoned 
fur by blood.” 

“Gammon!” cried Jilks, looking as if he had murdered a turnip and washed 
his face in the blood of it. 

“* We were all drunk together,” said Rookington. 

“That I deny, sir” said Blowhard. ‘* You and Mr. Jilks may make brutes of 
yourselves if you please, but vou shall not insult a gentleman with impunity. 
Mr. Jilks, Mr. Straddle expects you to meet him with pistols in Port Meadow, 
nearthe bridge at Woolvercot, after chapel to-morrow morning. Allow me to 
recommend your disposing of your personalities this night.” 

* Personalities!” said Jilks, as soon as Blowhard had banged the door after 
him. ‘* Whatdoes he mean!” 


” 


should be secretly indulging in those little excesses so degrading to himself and books—that piano—the German flute with the light siiver keys—the guitar— 
disgusting to you 1—if he should drink, smoke, sing improper songs? would you, only its smashed—your furniture, plate, glasses, and pictures—you may be kill- 
in that case, consent to live a life of single misery, and give your money to one ed, you know, if you go out. 


a 


who would waste it on spirituous liquors and tobacco? 


“Go out! what to fight?” screamed Jilks. ‘Why, I never let a pistol off 


j a ' \ “en “To ay 7) 
“Never!” exclaimed Miss Jilks, “‘never! but there are no hopes of that! | 19 my life! My aunt, confound her, would never even let me play with gun- 


he’s all perfection.” 


«fg he?” said Straddle, rising rather suddenly, and adjusting Violetta’s dress 


—* Come and see.” 


powder—I won't ‘ go out,’ as you cail it.” 
‘** But you must, my dear friend,”’ said Rooky, ‘ or you'll be cut for ever.” 


. > ference > 21¢ i aimi ” 
He relied contidently upon the exertions of his friend Blowhard, which were the difference between cutting and maiming. 


to be used during his absence, and he found that his confidence had not been mis- 


After a very long argument, Rooky succeeded in convincing Jilks that he must 


placed. Just as he descended the gravel-walk which leads round the back of | not be branded as a coward, and that most probably the pistols would not be 
the seend-honce, with Miss Jilks leaning on his arm, he heard Byron Scott loaded with ball. He then put a sheet of paper, and a pen and ink, before him, 


Montgomery, the nephew for whom she had refused the Reverends Fribble 


and begged him to dispose of his property as his heart and good feelings dictated 


’ 


Frobble, Frumps, and Damps, cum ceteris paribus, and who was ‘“‘all perfec- | to him. 


tion,” singing, ina loud drunken voice, a very improper song. 
“Oh! Mr. Straddle—'tis—'tis his voice,” screamed Violetta. 


“Come along, madam,” said Straddle ; and, jerking her round the corner of 


the cottage, presented to her astonished eyes Mr. Byron Scott Montgomery 


‘“* But who am I to leave them to?” inquired Jilks : “Tim is—” 

“ D—n Tim,” said Rooky. ‘ Who is to be your second?” 

**VYou, of course” said Jilks. 

“ Then I think, my dear friend, that the man who risks rustication, expulsion, 


’ 


with a cigar in his mouth, anda very large tumbler of brandy-and-water in his and being tried for murder ought to have some little recompence for the dangers 
hand ; his upper lip was covered with mustaches of burnt cork, and his head he runs,”’ said Rooky, wiping his eyes and looking romantic. 


with his hat set on crosswise, the crown being crushed down nearly as flat as a 


Jilks took the hint and his pen, and in very shaky, half-legible handwriting, 


pancake. His friend, Mr. Rookington, was placed with. his back in a corner, | made over all he possessed to his delighted dear friend, who, if he had not had 
aad propped up with two chairs, incapable of doing anything but retaining his | the furniture and other effects in prospectu, would not only have dissuaded Jilks 


cigar between his teeth. Tim was sitting on the ground with the brandy 


. | from fighting, but have gone to the dean, or some other authority, and exposed 


battle between his legs, and a pipe between his lips, very nearly as tipsy as his | the whole aifair. 


master. 


Jilks next wrote a very penitent letter to his aunt, in which he confessed that 


« That strain again,” said Blowhard, when he saw Straddle and Miss Jilks | ever since he had been up in Oxford, he had gradually acquired a taste for ex- 


were near enough to hear the melody. 
“No,” said Jilks, hiccuping, “no, it’s your turn next—I—I—feel rathe 


cesses of all sorts, and had ungratefully abused her, his kindest friend on all oc- 
r|casions. He even to'd her that his full belief was, that Straddle would never 


queer : Tim, some brandy—besides, that old cat of an aunt of mine will be tod- | have called him out, but to show his pretended love to a woman old enough to 
dling back soon; she’s fool enough to think I never smoke—never have my be his mother and whom he wanted to marry merely to be able to pay off his ticks. 





grog or my 


eh t—she’s a fool—an old fool, ain’t she t she’s lots of tin, though, 


This letter was given to Tim, with strict orders to deliver it to Violetta in 


and I'm to have it all. Tim, some more brandy !—I’m to have every infernal the morniny, if he was not at home to breakfast. 


coin she's worth in the world—hurraaah !" 


Rookington while his dear friend was writing his farewell to his aunt, put his 


# Not one farthing!” screamed Miss Jilks; ‘‘ Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks, last will and testament into his pocket, and hurried off to Sykes’s, and ordered 


™ 


you've alienated my affections for ever. Mr. Straddle lead me away ! 
«You be bothered, you old cat!” cried Jilks, as Straddle carried his aun 


that efficient gunmaker to send half-a-dozen cases of pistols down to St. Peter's 
t | for Mr. Jilka’s inspection, who would return those he did not require in the 


away, half-fainting, into the house-boat. ‘Come, Blowhard ; Rvuokington, my | Morning. 


boy, let's have a bumper to drink perdition to all old harridans !—three glasse 
af grog, Tim, and make them strong. And as for Straddle ~ 





$ When the weapons arrived, Rooky selected a pair, and taught his friend how 
to pullthe triggers. He then suggested going to bed. Jilks, however, could 


“What of him, sir?” inquired Blowhard, seeing that individual had returned | not go to ved she was afraid of dreaming. Rooky suggested brandy-and-water, 


for Miss Jilks’s reticule, in which were her salts; ‘‘ what of him, sir!” 


to which Jilks agreed ; and, after taking a tumbler or two, which tasted strongly 


“ He's a poverty-struck, meddling, money-seeking, circumventing hypocrite, of brimstone, he fell into a troubled sleep in his chair, where Rooky left him 


and I'll expose him,” said Jilks, intending to thump the table, but missing it, 


and hitting Tim on the head. 





In the morning, Jilks awoke stiff, cold, and uncomfortable—he could not tell 
why—until the proceedings of the previous day and night recurredto him. He 


“You will recollect this insult, Mr. Blowhard,” said Straddle, coming | made up his mind not to fight, but to use the knowledge his friend had instilled 


forward. 
* Certainly,” said Blowhard 


“ And you, Mr. Kookington.” Rooky hiccupped assentingly, which was all | resolved to bring the blood into liis cheeks by sending a bullet through his head 


he could do. ‘Mr. Jiiks,” continued Straddle, ‘you shall hear from me te 
morrow morning.” 


into him the night before, by pulling a trigger at himself. He looked at himsel| 






»- | but the pistols were not loaded, and he knew not how te load them 
Just as he was trying to perform that necessary preliminary, Rookington came 


“ You be bothered,” said Jilks, courageously, “ and that ugly old methodis- | in, and pouring out two glasses of brandy, took one himself, and bade his friend 


tical cat of an aunt of mine too.” ; : 
« Blowhard,” said Straddle, “put those two beasts into the bows of the boa 


and let Tim keep guard overthem while you steer us up 


swallow the other, and follow him immediately. 
t, Jilks gulped the liquid, but moved not. Rooky slipped the pistol-case into a 
carpet-bag, and seizing his friend, burried him off to the Hythe Bridge, aud 


After some strong struggles and positive refusals to move, on the part of Mr. | forced him into a skiff, which was ready prepared for him 


Silks, in which he was backed by Rookington, who declared he had not “ had h 
whack out,” Tim, who bad deposited the hampers on board, and signalled t} 
horse-driver, returned to the round-house, and caught his young master round t} 


- Jilks fell flat in the bottom of the boat, and Rookington took the sculls and 
ve | pulled away for Port Meadow 

.  T. 9F o . } har = ; -. ia , 
ie * Tim,” said Straddle, about eleven o'clock on the night previous to this event- 





waist. He then tucked him gizzard-fashion under bis arm, and carried him off | ful morning, ‘ has your master given you any note to your mistress ?” 





who was making up for the self-denial he had practised during the day by dili- | he so much longed to get pos 





“Mean !” said Roukington, upon whom a hope of getting something operated | 
like acharm, ‘‘ why—your property—your personal property—those nicely-bound | 


‘* But I’m sure to be shot—Straddle’s military,”’ said Jilks, ** and I can’t see } 


in the glass, and was shocked at the pallor—the pipe-clay pallor of his face, and | 


sliame. 

Rookington obligingly accompanied him, and eloped with his youngest sister, 
soon after his arrival. 

Timothy Thornback was enabled, by Straddle’s generosity, to take the public 
sion of, and over his little bar-table tells a great 
many stories about Oxford life in general, and his own adventures there in par- 
ticular 








PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 
| BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, K. T. 8., ETC., EMPLOYED ON 
A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA.—[ Continued. } 
| The intertor of the fort presents little worthy of notice, with the exception 
| of a very hantlsome mosque built by the Turks, previous to their expulsion by 
| Shah Abbas the Great, and the palace of the Surdar, which now forms the resi- 
; dence of the General Officer commanding the district, and which, standing upon 
| the side opening towards the precipice and river, and commanding a beautifal 
| view of the surrounding country, is a very extensive building, many of the apart- 
| ments of which are1ichly and ornately adorned; the handsomest among them 
| being the saloon, or hall of audience, which, in some measure permitted to 
fall to decay, from the expensive material of which it was composed, in an- 
| ticipation of the Emperor’s visit in 1837, was thoroughly repaired, and restored 
19 its original splendour. 

It is hung with superb lustres, and composed entirely of mirrorwork, with 
the exception of several niches in the walls, which are filled up with some 
| roughly-executed but not badly-designed portraits, conspicuous among which is 
| that of the redoubted Surdar himself, taken when in the prime of life, and 

which is said to be a most admirable likeness. It represents a tall, thin, but 
| evidently powerful man, wearing a short, thick, tufted black beard, with a 
countenance in which indomitable resolution seems to be the leading charac- 
| teristic. 

f The next morning, having been furnished with letters for the Patriarch and 
the Procureurde |’Empereur, I started ona visit to the celebrated church and 
| convent of Eutch-Kulissee, or Eutch-Miazin, for it is known by both names, 
| which inthe Turkish and Armenian languages means a literal signification of 
| the Three Churches. 

| I found, on my arrival, the Patriarch was confined to his chamber by se- 
| vere illness; the Procureur, however, was obliging enough to conduct me 
over the whole range of buildings. As it has been so minutely described at 
different periods by various eminent trayellers, | may mention that the entire 
structure possesses little beyond its great antiquity to interest the beholder; 
it more resembles a fortress than anything partaking of a clerical character, 
till, passing the massive gate, you enter the churchyard, in which, by-the-by, 
the most interesting object to an Englishman is a beautiful white marble ta- 
blet, erected to the memory of the late Sir John Macdonald, of Kinneir, Bri- 
tish Minister to the Court of Persia during the Russian war of 1826. 

The establishment boasts of several reliques, the most reyerenced among 
them being a spear, said to be the very same with which the Roman soldier 
pierced the side of our Saviour on the cross. 

I returned to Erivan the same evening, and the following morning resumed 
my route, passing in the early part of the day the Lake of Sivan,—a sheet of 
water of considerable extent, on a small desolate rock, on which is situated 
an old, dark, and gloomy-looking church, evidently of the same date as those 
at Eutch-Miazin, and which is, I believe, generally used as a place of confine- 
ment for the priesthood, for offences of an ecclesiastical nature. 

It was on the second day on my departure from Erivan, when about fifty 
miles distant, that the nature of the country, hitherto flat, wearisome, and 
uninteresting, on descending through a narrow pass into the valley of Dili- 
gan, suddenly changed its character, and became all at once surpassingly 
beautiful. 

In the centre meandered a clear stream of excellent water, diversified at dif- 
ferent points intoa variety of miniature waterfalls; on every side rose clusters 
of superb trees, so admirably grouped together, that it was almost impossible 
to believe it was the sole work of nature, altogether unassisted by art, (yet so 
it was ;) while the wild rose, clover, primrose, and other flowers, grew in luxu- 
riant abundance around. 

I flung myself upon the turf, and for upwards of an hour could not again put 
foot in the stirrup ; on eventually remounting, however, I found, as I proceeded, 
the singular loveliness of the scene anything but diminish. 

I passed several military outposts, and parties of the soldiery employed in 
repairing the road, which in several places had been broken by the force of the 
mountain torrents. They belonged to a regiment, the head-quarters of which 
were stationed six versts to the right of the village, which formed my } 
place for the night. ‘. 

The march of the following morning increased considerably in interest, main- 
taining throughout as great a degree of scenic beauty as that of the precedin 
day ; while, in addition, its character became of a sublimer nature 
more of the higher and majestic qualities of the Alps or Pyrenees. 

Tempted by the rich prospect everywhere around me, and accompanied by 
two confidential domestics, I quitted the high road, and wandered—wandered 
till I found I oy lost the road, and that too cr any possibility whatever of 
regaining it, all our attempts to ( ‘ padin , 
vail ng . The sun sas tae ieee in pre hey wo it wenid bees Lage goon 

ing . g. anot ! ark, and we 
had every prospect before us of being benighted on the hills; this would have 
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een little or nothing, had we possessed any provant wherewith to have satisfied 
our hunger. which a long ride sharpened to a most immoderate extent ; un- 
fortunately, however, all our foresight had not taught us to be provided for a 
contingency like the present ; though, not to resign all hope, we set about as- 
certaining the probability, if we could not trace a path leading to the road, of 
there being any village in our immediate neighbourhood, where we could pro- 
cure some provision and shelter till the morning. ; 

All our efforts, however, proved vain : darkness was fast closing around us, 
and we were about t» relinquish all hope in despair, when, from the ridge where 
we stood, I observed a volume of smoke curling upwards from a grove on our 
left, some hundred and fifty yards below us. We rode down, and approaching 
unperceived, discovered it proceeded from a very numerous party of wandering 
Tartars, who were encamped on the spot. 

The first idea of my followers was to retreat ; nor did it appear they at all re- 
lished the propinquity of our nomade friends, whose reputation throughout the 
country on the doctrine of appropriation, I must candidly confess, would not per- 
haps have stood the minutest scrutiny in the world; but this measure I by no 
means approved of, and that for several reasons. : ‘ 

In the first place, we had been in the saddle almost since daylight, a period of 
nearly thirteen hours ; secondly, our horses were dead-beat, and could not have 

one much farther, and as they were ef some value, and my own sole property, 
i was naturally a little sensitive on this point; and thirdly, and lastly, (and if 
the truth must be told, the most powerful reason of all,) because my eye had de- 
tected, at the first glance, the hind-quarters of a fine fat sheep, hanging by the 
legs to a triangle, formed of some of the lances of the tribe ; while the savoury 
smell of a delicious pilau, which it was utterly impossible for the veriest stoic in 
the world to resist, came directly across my olfactory nerves, from an enormous 
cauldron on the fire, (the smoke from which had first announced to us the near 
proximity uf our wandering neighbours,) with double files of most inviting ka- 
bobs roasting by the same. 

However much my companions might have demurred to my reasoning at first, 
there was no standing the last, the steam of which had invaded their own nos- 
trils, and in an instant banished every other thought from their imagination, with 
the exception of an eager desire to partake of such good cheer. 

Accordingly, trotting forward, as I approached him whom I had previously 
marked out as their chief, I sprang from my saddle, and in a bold, confident tone, 
(the best mode of covering one’s actual fright,) gave him the “ salam aleikum,” 
which he, although evidently a good deal surprised at my unexpected appear- 
ance, immediately returned. 

Several fine dashing-looking fellows now gathered round us; and having ex- 
plained our situation, we were welcomed with the utmost cordiality. 

In a short time, our horses being carefully attended to, and weil provided for, 
the evening meal was served ; and never do I remember seeing atnpler justice 
done to any entertainment, (most certainly on my part ;) and although, both be- 
fore and since, [ have been in many wild and striking scenes, which have led me 
into the society of rather odd persons, this evening 1s one that will never be era- 
zed from my recollection. | 

The chief was a fine athletic figure, in the prime of life, as were most of his | 
followers ; but there was one among them who particularly attracted my atten- 
tention, and who appeared the wildest of the wild, eveu among that wild set. 
He was the adopted son of the head of the tribe, extremely young, tall, and pow- 
erfully made, with a large black eye, expressive at once of the highest good-hu- 
mour, and a poco curante, devil-me-care sort of look, which formed a singular 
contrast to the rather sedate couutenances of his companions. In lieu of a tur- 
ban, he wore a Greek skull-cap, which, in the rakish and jaunty manner it was set 
on one side of his head, was peculiarly becoming to his features. 

He was, they informed me, by birth, a Lesguee, a native of the Eastern Cau- 
casus, and appeared to be a general favourite, though how he came amongst 
those with whom I found him, I could not ascertain. 

Our supper finished, after some conversation over a comfortable pipe, and cup 
of coffee, I stretched myself in my cloak, with my feet to the fire, and in a few 








minutes fell fast asleep. 

I was awoke at sunrise by the chief, who, with three or four of his followers, 
were ready prepared toconduct me on my journey. Our route lay through a | 
country exactly similar to that which I had passed on the two previous days, till | 
it diverged into the plains in the vicinity of Teflis. My black-bearded friends, 
their leader informed me, were of a powerful tribe, originally from the Crimea 
but since the cession and subjugation of that province in the time of the Em- 
press Catherine, scattered in different branches from the shores of the Caspian, 
up to the frontiers of Poland. 

A sudden turn now brought us into the high road, cloze beside a sign-post 
marked with the imperial colours,* and inscribed as being only twelve versts 
from the city, the towers and spires of which the chief pointed out to my atten. 
tion; and mentioning there was now no further need of his attendance, and that | 
for particular reasons he wished to escape the notice of any passing travellers, | 
gave me a cordial ** khodah sakhlah,”” (God preserve you,) which I as warmly 
returned, and in a few minutes he was out of sight. An hour’s ride brought | 
me to the city. 

The first thiag, on my arrival, was to proceed witlt my passport and letters 
of introduction to the residence of M. de Rodofinikin, the chef de la diplomacie, 
or head of the political department,—a gentleman whose name will ever be 
proverbial for his attention aad hospitality to all strangers, and above all I may | 
say to every English traveller whose footsteps may have led him tothe Georgian 
capital ; it is scarcely necessary for me to remark, that I formed no exception to 
this general rule, and with his house, table, and establishment open to me at 
all hours and at all times in the society of himself and his amiable lady, I expe- 
rienced a warmth of kindness and cordiality, any feeble efforts of mine at de- 
scription never could sufficiently pourtray or express. 

But to continue-—The following morning, (Sunday,) I accompanied this 
gentleman to be introduced to the Governor-general at his levee. I 
ceived with the utmost politeness, and having been presented by himself to the 
circle of general officers by whom he was surrounded, received an invitation to 
join him again at.dinner. 


was re- 





The hour appointed was that of four; and punctual to the time, I proceeded 
to the palace: the company were fast assembling when I arrived, aud consisted 
of allthe general and superior officers in Teflis, with the various heads of de- | 


. ' ° ° . 
partments, in all tothe number of about thirty. A military band from oat i, strength of his feelings of loyalty, must have imagined the present occasion for 
the regiments quartered in the capital, played in a baleony adjoining the »:!oon | displaying them to be extremely ill-timed, and there is every reason to believe | 
during the time ; aud the appearance of the assembled guests, all in full dress, | 


and many wearing the jewelled insignia of the various orders of the empire, 
presented a tout ensemble, at once equally pleasing and imposing. 

After dinner we adjourned to the gardens of the palace, which, since the arri- | 
val of General Golovine, (who had recently succeeded the Baron Rozen in the 
government of the Caucasus,) had been thrown open to the public as a holiday 
resort, and public promenade. 

Oathe present occasion they were filled with a well-dressed assembly in the 
costumes of Europe and Asia; and conspicuous among whom, (and the object 
certainly the most interesting to one who, like myself, had been so long absent 
from any re-union of the kind,) were numbers of elegant females, as remark- 
able for their personal attractions, as the taste and judgment with whicl their 
toilettes (whether in their splendid national costume, or ¢ la Parisienne) were 
arranged. 

The following day I was occupied in paying the usual visits to the civil and 
military governors, and the Chef d’Etat Major. The latter, General Kotzebue, 
son of the celebrated and highly distinguished dramatist, is esteemed, and de- 
servedly so, a first-rate officer, aving risen at a very early age to his present 
high rank and station: his invariable attention and politeness towards myself 
personally, on all occasions, will not easily be forgotten. ; 

Imay here pause to make a few remarks upon travelling in Russia. The 
voyager should remember, (above all if he is in the army or navy,) that he is in a 
decidedly military country, so much so, indeed, as in this particular not to have 


any other resembling it throughout the world. In Austria, Prussia, and even 


in Frauce, military rank has invariably been found to be the best passport, in so- 


ciety as well as in travelling ; but in Russia any other is wholly disregarded, if 
not in some measure (unless in the higher branches of diplomacy) despised. 
The first act, therefore, of a naval or military officer journeying through any part 
of the Muscovite dominions, and stopping at any town or city, though he in- 
tend staying merely for four-and-twenty hours, should be immediately to wait 
upon, and report his arrival to, the governor or commandant of the district, in 
uniform. 

By this simple method, a compliment to the usages of the country, he creates 
a feeling favourable not onlv to himself personally, hut towards his compatriots, 
who may subsequently take a similar route ; he is materially assisted in what- 
ever object he may have in view on his journey, and above all is exempt from 
those petty annoyances and extortions which will most assuredly follow his neg- 
lecting to adhere to the rule I have mentioned . yj 

In stating the necessity of his doing this in uniform, I may observe, that 
wearing plain clotheson such anoccasion would be regarded as a slight, bor i 
upon actual insult to the authority to whom the visit was made: asin a govern 
ment like the Russian, where the military costume, and no other under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, is permitted tu be worn by all ranks in the service, any 
officer appearing inany other dress would be quite beyond their comprehen 


sion. ‘Those of our own ariny who have served in India, will easily understand 
this feeling, where a similar rule is observed. 


ering 


Another thing worthy of observation is, that much depends very often u 
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description of person is by no means confined to the lower order of Russian offi- 
cials—the voyager, above all an Englishman, will find himself watched, thwarted, 


and annoyed in a thousand different ways (as was recently the case in Georgia, 


during the administration of the Baron Rozen ;) and this for various reasons, 
not the least among which is, that, aware of the Emperor’s habit of sometimes 
questioning travellers presented to him, as to what they have witnessed in his 
dominions, they wel! know (for in no part of the world is the individual English 
character for honesty and integrity so much respected, and its reputation for 
these qualities so widely circulated, as in Russia) that, in the event of this oc- 
curring to one of our bull-headed, straightforward Anglo-Saxon breed, pluinp 
out it comes, a plain unvarnished tale. 

But to continue.—A few evenings after my arrival, I was invited by M. and 
Madame Rodofinikin to accompany them in a stroll through the Government 
Botanical Gardens, which are situated on and at the foot of the hill where 
stands the old fortress, now fast crumbling to ruin. They are laid out with con- 
siderable taste and carefully attended to. The ascent was a task far more diffi- 
cult than my respected friend, his Excellency, who was somewhat pursy in his 
figure, had calculated upon, for, on reaching the top, he sat down perfectly ex- 
hausted, and blowing like a grampus. ' 

The view from the summit was superb ; its various beauties being considera- 
bly heightened by the bright and gorgeous colours of a southern sunset. On the 
one side lay the gardens, beyond which again rose a scene at once wild and pic- 
turesque ; while, on the other, the city, with its suburbs and gardens, lay stretch- 
ed before us like a map. 

Teflis is faet changing its character and appearance to the aspect of a Euro- 
pean town; handsome buildings and wide streets are everywhere arising ; and 
it is probable that, before many years more are past, but little vestige of its Asi- 
atic character will remain. I have used the term European, from the circum- 
stance that all cities of modern origin in the Russian empire have been con- 
structed on a very different scale to the ancient and primitive buildings—neither 
European nor Asiatic, but a mixture of both, which forms the chief order of ar- 
chitecture in the old Muscovite towns. ; - 

On quitting the gardens, we came upon a party ef eight or ten brilliantly- 
equipped horsemen, in full Circassian costume. One, in advance of the rest, 
-vidently their chief, was a fine, tall, dark, soldierlike person, richly attired, as 
indeed were all his followers, and the whole mounted on horses of the first 
blood and spirit. ‘These were the first warriors of the Caucasus I had hitherto 
fallen in with, and the impression this small band were likely to make upon the 
mind of a stranger, relative to their countrymen, was certainly one of the high- 
est order as regarded their martial appearance and military prowess. My Per- 
sian servant, who was walking beside me, whispered that it was a celebrated 
Lesgian chief, with his attendants, who had recently given in hisjadhesion to the 
Russian government, after a long, protracted, and sanguinary struggle, and only 
then from the utter impossibility of further resistance. 

On the morning of the 8th June, I accompanied M. Marcosoff, the corres- 
pondent of the English consul at Erzeroom, to a small mountain village, a short 
distance from Teflis, to witness the celebration of the féte of St. Gregoire. It 
was an animated spectacle; for, apparently, not merely the whole of the city, 
but the entire population for many miles round, in their holiday costume, must 
have been assembled ; nor, although a scene of joyousness and relaxation, was 
business altogether neglected, as booths arose in every direction, containing 
sweetmeats and refreshments of various kinds, as well as rich arms, shawls, cut- 
lery, and every deseription of merchandise from both East and West. 

On one side might be seen groups of beautifal dancing-gir!s, figuring in 
the slow and graceful movement of the country, or exhibiting the more active 
and vigorous steps of the Circassian, or rather Lesgian dance—which, by-the- 
by, I should not omit to mention forms as nearly as possible a counterpart of 
our Highland Fling*—while, in another, a tribe of tumblers and jugglers 


were drawing the attention of a gaping aad admiring crowd to their various 
feats and antics. 
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Circassian, and Persian—all in their richest costumes and court uniforms ; 
asecond room were stationed the field officers and civilians of a a 
ank ; beyond whom, again, in a third chamber, was the Governor-General in 
person, surrounded by his brilliant staff, and the various authorities and general 
officers serving under his command. 
It was not difficult to perceive that the desired effect was speedily produced ; 
the jenless and well-schooled features of the Osmanli exhibiting a momenta- 
ry astonishment at the splendid spectacle which met his view on every side. He 
was accompanied by a grave and ep agra, 2 va moollah—and a 
young man, wearing the uniform of the Nizam Djedditt, who spoke French with 
the utmost fluency. , 4 

On delivering his credentials, he made a short complimentary address, to which 
the General returned a suitable reply ; and, after a short period of formal conver- 
sation, the assembly broke up. 

At the dinner given to the envoy the same day, I was personally introduced to 
him by the Governor-General and sat beside him ; he seemed perfectly aw fait 
to the etiquette of the table, and it struck me, on more than one occasion, seemed 
to regard the rich wines that were continually handed round with considerable 
earnestness, and then turned arueful glance of awe and apprehension towards 
the leaden features of the old moollah, who was seated opposite. At length, as 
the sharp crack of a bottle of champagne almost drove him to the verge of des- 
peration, in the mental conflict between inclination and adherence to the laws 
of the Prophet, with the utmost gravity, I asked him if he would not take a 
glass of ginger beer! He casta look of comic gratitude towards me for the 
suggestion, and immediately assented. The ice of ceremony, or rather of con- 
science, being thus broken, bumper after bumper disappeared with a rapidity that 
fully convinced me (if, indeed, I had previously entertained any doubt upon the 
subject) that this was by no means the first infraction of the Mussulman law, 
regarding forbidden things, on the part of his Excellency, who evidently was 
anything but a novice, and imbibed the sparkling fluid with a gusto that would 
have become any infidel in Christendom 

I must not omit to mention that the baths of the city cannot be surpassed even 
by those of Constantinople. The water isof a mixed mineral character,though 
mostly impregnated with sulphur, and of a heat amply sufficient for the purpose, 
without even the least assistance from art, while they have also the additional re- 
commendation of being remarkably clean and well kept. 





BONAPARTE AND THE MYSTERIOUS BEAUTY. 
WARNING THE FIRST. 


When Bonaparte* was created First Consul for life, his court was similar 
to that of aking. Ancient customs were revived, and the code of etiquette 
was as rigid as a hundred years before. As the Consul found that the Palace of 
the Tuileries was but a dull sojourn, he spent most of his leisure time at Mal- 
maison, although it was somewhat too small forthe etalage of power. Seeing 
this, he took possession of the Palace of St. Cloud, which he had refused to ac- 
cept when previously offered to him, saying—‘‘I shall take nothing from the peo- 
ple’”—a promise, which he forgot as soon as he had overcome the first difficul- 
ties of his career. 

M. Gaudin, prime minister, was, it is said, the first who presented himself at 
a levee in a coat trimmed with lace. The example was soon followed, and the 
lace and silk stockings replaced the sword and the boots. Bonaparte himself, 
at an assembly at Lyons, was remarked wearing a coat trimmed with red silk, 
and all the Englishmen attending an audience had their hair powdered. Some 
courtiers also wore powder. ‘ Trifles,” saysa grave historian, “had become 
state affairs.’ The old ladies of the court of Louis XV. were at the head of 
the anti-revolutionary party ; ‘the young ones were afraid that the old costume 
would be again introduced ; but Madame Bonaparte belonged to the opposition, 
and perhaps it is to her that the French ladies owe the advantage of not having 
| had their hair powdered as of yore. Analogous to the court of Versailles, a 








The church, dedicated to the saint, stands perched on a projecting ledge of | great attraction to those coming to the levee was the mass preceding it. Many 


rock almost at its summit. By far the most interesting and impressive object 
it contains is a sarcophagus, erected to the memory of the talented and unfortu- 
nate Grebyerdoff, who, nominated as ambassador to the comt of the Shah, on 
the conclusion of the late war, from an injudicious excercise of authority caus- 


| had lost the habit of going to church; some had helped to overthrow the state 


religion ; however, nothing could be more brilliant than this ceremony ; the ac- 
(tresses of the opera sang there; and those who could not find room near the 
window, facing the choir, walked and talked in the gallery. The Consul attend- 





ing an infringement upon the Mahomedan law and usages, was, with the whole | ed the chapel more regularly than Madame Bonaparte liked. Josephine pas- 
of his suite and escort, with the exception of two persons, murdered in cold sionately loved her husband, who was already too much the victim of those am- 


blood by the bigoted and fanatic population of Téheran. 
The time passed gaily ; and thou 


bitious views which afterwards drove him to divorcee. She dreaded any rival that 


1 at one period some apprehension was en- | might by possibility have made Bonaparte do without her. Now it happened 


tertained from a portentous and lowering aspect in the heavens, the bursting of | that during mass the emperor's eyes were constantly fixed on one of the gallery 


which would have sadly disarranged the gay costumes of the assembled multi- 
tude, it fortunately blew over. 


Some few days after this, a great sensation was excited throughout the city by 


an event, witich, while it excited the fears of some, and the indignation of others | 


| windows opposite ; which was occupied by a young girl of great beauty, whose 
sparkling orbs seemed to glide over a little prayer-book, in order to meet the 
| piercing looks of the Consul. 


‘* Who is that young person?” asked Josephine of one of her ladies; “she 


at the boldness and audacity with which it was effected, was productive of some | has, I think, some intentions on Bonaparte, for I saw her drop a note, which 


sly and secret mirth among all parties. 
The incident to which I allude was the plunder, by a tribe of wandering ‘Tar- 
tars, of a government commissary, who, with a very slight escort, was proceed- 


ing from the southward towards Teflis in charge of a considerable amourtt of | levee, Bonaparte had a fancy for a drive in the park, four in hand. 


specie for the imperial treasury—and, alas the while! sundry heavy bags of 
ducats, the produce, it was whispered, of his own incessant labours for many 
years past in the various little acts of bribery, extortion, and abstraction. 
Within six versts of the city, from a small valley to the left of the road, a 
number of men, who it was evident had been lying in wait for the purpose 
among the thick bushes at the entrance, suddenly sprang upon the Cossacks, 


wholly unprepared for such an occurrence, when, before a single lance could be | 


levelled or a sabre drawn, the whole were pulled from their horses, and lay gag- 
ged and bound upon the ground. 
hearty kicks to the prostrate soldiery by way of admonition to keep quiet, 
depredators proceeded, with the utmost deliberation, to rifle the treasure-chest 
of its contents—telling the commis 
had been obtained, they were only transferring it to those who had an equal, if not 
superior, right to itas his sovereign and himself ; though, doubtless, he could 
not but feel highly gratified, as well as honoured, in sharing any calamity which 
happened to his imperial master. 

This was cruel mockery to the commissary, who, whatever may have been the 


ary 
sary, 


would have infinitely preferred the Emperor's possessing an entire monopoly of | 


the whole adventure to himself. 

From the Rev. Mr. Deittrich, the officiating clergyman of the German colony 
in the environs of Teflis, I gathered some description of the marauders; from 
which it became but too evident that they were the very same tribe who, the 
| night previous to my arrival at Teflis, had displayed so much kindness and hos- | 
| pitality towards myself ; and whom, the pastor further informed me, emboldened | 
| by the supineness and maladministration of the Baron Rozen, had carried their | 
| predatory habits and excursions to aheight unparalleled—levying tribute on the | 
| surrounding country, and attacking and plundering even the largest and most | 
| populous villages who reiused compliance with their self-invested right and au- 
| thority. 
| I remember, in the spring of 1839, on my return from St. Petersburg, meet- | 

ing and becoming acquainted, at the Burlington Hotel, with a fellow-traveller, 
who had also just arrived from a tour in Spain, Greece, Turkey and Asia Minor, 
and who mentioned to me that he thought if a list of some of my friends and fo- 
reign acquaintance was published to the world, it would certainly make people 
| stare alittle. However, ‘it’s an ill wind,” as the old proverb says ; and, possi- 
| bly, after perusing an account of the sbove mentioned incident, his observation 
may appear to be not without some foundation. 
During my stay at Teflis, [ had an opportunity of remarking the astute policy 
| of the Russian government in their intercourse with Asiatics, and towards which, 
in a similar manner, it would be well for our own government iv some measure 
to give their attention ; as, however trivial to those unacquainted with Eastern 
| habits and customs it may appear, in realily it is a subject for consideration of more 
than ordinary import,since it has been truly observed that moderation in all commu- 
nications with Oriental states and governments is invariably mistaken either for 








Which done, with the addition of a few}. ' 
the | into an adjoining room, he said, 


that, as they well knew how the money | 


| he—picked up.” 

No one could satisfy Josephine. The young lady was said to be English, but 
nothing more was known respecting her. On the day of the dillet, and after the 
He had, 
however, scarcely taken the reins, when he fell fromthe seat. He tried to get 
up, but fell again, and fainted. The horses were frightened, and ran off. Da- 
roc, however, contrived to stop them, and the First Consul was carried to his 
apartments. Once recovered, he remembered the billet dropped in the chapel : 
| and Josephine, leaning over his shoulder, read, 

‘Do NOT RIDE out To-pay!” 

‘**How could an accident of the kind be foretold!” exclaimed Napoleon. 
** Duroc, my friend, examine the carriage.” 

Duroc obeyed, and entered soon after, pale and terrified; taking the Consul 


i 
| 
| 


| 


** Consul, had you not met with this accident, we should all have been de- 
stroyed! There was inthecarriage, and under your seat, a shell loaded with 
shot. A few minutes more and the match would have communicated to the 
gunpowder. Fouché must be told of this.” 

“Don’t say a word about it,” answered the Consul; ‘one attempt always 
brings on more _Let not Josephine know what danger she has been in; nothin 
must be said to Hortense, Joseph, or Cambaceres; publicity must be avoided. 
Here, Duroc,”’ he added, “ readthis. ’Tis a parallel passage.” 

Duroc took the book from Bonaparte and read the following sentence :— 

** Cromwell bad received from a German Prince six horses, very remarkable 
| for their speed and beauty. Through Hyde Park, in a light carriage drawn by 

these horses, he himself drove, having Thurlow inside. He did not deem it 
more ditficult to manage six horses than three nations; but the steeds, being of 
a fiery nature, set of at their greatest speed and turned the carriage over. In 
his fall, a pistol, which he carried with him, went off, without wounding him ; 
the protector was taken up, bruised by his fall, but less hurt than Thurlow.” 
** [don’t wish tobe compared to Cromwell,” said Bonaparte, shutting the 
book. ‘Am J, like the protector, a hypocrite, a fanatic, the murderer ofa mo- 
narch! But truce to this; come to mass on Sunday next and you shall see a 
beautiful creature; I will point her out to you; she will sit at the fourth gallery 


window on the right. You must follow her to her abode and tell me afterwards 
where it is. —Allons.” 





WARNING THE SECOND. 
The next Sunday the mysterious beauty did not appear at mass. Josephine 
sought in vain,—and Napoleon also. In the winter season St. Cloud was too 
cold tobe inhabited; the month so appropriately called Nivose was approach- 
ing, and the First Consul returned to Paris and the vast apartments of the 
Tuileries. One night he entered his carriage, accompanied by his aide-de- 
camp Lauriston, ard by the Generals Lannes and Berthier, and it was just on 
the point of starting, when a female, whose head was wrapped in a black cloak, 
approached, with a note in her hand. 
‘“*Citoyen Consul !"’ exclaimed she, extending her hands, “for God’s sake 
do not ——!” 
The carriage started, and Napoleon said—* 1] should think by the sound of 
her voice that she must be a pretty woman ; I could not see her face. 





” 





On they drove, and had arrived at the opera, when a terrific explosiont was 
cowardice, or inability to resent insult and aggression, unless they have previous- | heard, mingled with the cries of the victims and that of the glass falling from 
‘y yee per wares , 
ly felt and acknowledged the reverse.+ all the windows of theneighbourhood. Bonaparte entered his box with serene 
| Onthe 13th of June a special envoy reached Teflis, despatched by the Scrask- | aspect, and the kind yet firm look which distinguished him. He bowed to the 
| ier Pacha of Erzeroom, to congra ethe Governor-General on his assuming | terrified assembly, and, crossing his arms, seemed to pay the greatest atten- 
| Ce al ’ - j 7 ‘ 7 
charge of his government Ihe following morning was fixed for his reception, | tion to the oratorio of Haydn—the Creation—which was given on that 
and the studied care and attention that it should be one calculated to convey a| day. All at once he remembered the note he had previously received, opened it, 
suitable impression of the power of Russia was manifest throughout rhe | and read, 
square in front of the palace was occupied by troops, in advance of whom stood| “For Heaven's sake, Consut. Crroyen, po Not ro THE Opera To 
a guard of honor with their band The grand saloon was filled with offi oth | NIGHT, OR IF YOU DO, Do NoT pass BY THE Rue Nicarse! 
of the regular army and otherwise — Cossack, the Osmanli, the Georgian The Consul then raised his eyes, and in the upper tier saw the young girl 
—_— | from the « hapel of St. Cloud, who was gy on 1, and seemed thankful 
+ > Count de N and rr eC together in Por . 1 P 4 . 
| Pr we ste Ai St. Pe t bus rh rel left h By he. e > br f ry e- | for his preservatioi. Her head had no « Sos rent than the long curls 
| donian Ball, July, 1840, afier my secon rn from Constantinople. 1 ever re- | Which floated down over her beaut br ind om her shoulders was 
| member his expression of surprise on witnessing the first reel, where t ‘ the little black cloak which she had we | roaching the Consul’s car- 
fairest of our Northern arist TT “ voting it away ght rri t riace 
me, he said, “ Why, your nat al dan the same as that w we v tint + te t . 
| Circassian mount ka ’ ; ; **Go!” said Bonaparte to Lanne 1€ upper tier; you will find there 
t I think itis M r who ot rely upon the policy it th essity a |}a young lady, to whom I must speak re; do you see !—opposite She 
re capes of: v the f t of Eastern ambassad { m | wears a black cloak 
an usual spler yur ind m the imstance of the f er i iinis \ ' 
to England, Meerza Abdul i Khan, whose respect for the Englis e and p | Lannes we it up, but the visio i ued 
Was gcreatiy d nish n € uim toa pr vate audie cw r iale rey _— 
| red sovereien, George III.. to del » hin « ientials. from the total abs of all tt * As all that relates to the f N ipoleon must be more than ordinarily inte- 
pomp and ceremony he had been accust i to on similar occas S sown cou resting at the present time, we ¢ avail ourselves of the very curious anecdotes 
try ; and it was nottill some time a ,w i he had visited the variot arsenals and | here related The young lady nom they rele ris supposed to have belonged to am 
dockyards, &c., that he began to format estimate of the wealth, nzth and re- | English family of rank (the T******’S) settled in France. 


| sources of Great Britain. 


+ The celebrated Machine Infernaie. 
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WARNING THE THIRD. 

Years went on; victory succeeded victory. At last the moment arrived 
when France was invaded, and Napoleon was obliged to abandon the sceptre 
which, to use his own words, he had “ picked up!” The Island of Elba be- 
came, fora time, the most dezzling point in the universe. The Emperor made 


of it as himself. As he was an excellent servant, and was accustomed to all 
Swift's peculiarities, the proposal could not but be very acceptable to the deat: ; 
and Mr. Blakely accordingly, continued to officiate in that capacity for some 
time, as a volunteer, without any of the badges of servitude. But the master 
was too liberal to accept the generous proposal made by the servant ; for,though 


but one step from the Gulf of Juan to Paris ; after which the empire was again | he paid him no wages, he took care, by handsome presents, to make him a full 
thrown into confusion by the battle of Waterloo. The Emperor, whose eagle | equivalent. 


was not thenceforth to take flight, threw himself under the protection of Eng- 


land. Before entering the boat which was to conduct him to the British ship, 
his friends placed themselves around him to take a last farewell. In the middle 
of the crowd, a female, of dazzling beauty, was seen, trying to approach» the 
Emperor. Her eyes were filled with tears, which rendered her still more inte- 


resting. ie 
“ Read this !” said she, handing a note to Bonaparte ; “it is still time!” 


Napoleon read the note, and, looking up, thought himself once more in the 
parks of St. Cloud, or at the Opera, listening to Haydn's Oratorio. The delu- 
sion was brief ; he shook his head, tore the note, and threw the separate parts 


over the advancing wave. 


‘This is not the time!” said the Emperor. ‘I cannot withdraw!” and then 
taking from his finger an ornamented ruby—a memento of his campaign in 
Egy pt—offered it to the mysterious fair one, who kissed his hand and sobbed 


aloud. He then entered the English boat. 


Of three warnings, two came too late ; and the third, which might have been 


serviceable, was neglected 


The beautifu! prophetess died in 1837; and her history was much better 
known to the Duke of Otranto (Fouché) than he chose toavow. The little we 


have said on this subject is all we are permitted to reveal, 
One or THe Corps DrpLomaTiqus. 


Varieties. 








DURABILITY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Among the metaphorical race of poets and orators there has been a fondness 
for comparing empires to the life of man, and finding in the infancy, maturity, 
and decay of human life, some shadowing of the condition of national power. 
Thus we are pathetically told that the most flourishing country has a certain 
point of prosperity, beyond which all must decline by the course of nature. But 
the argument is altogether fallacious. There isno analogy between individual 
life and national power. Further than that, they both are susceptible of increased 
vigour. There is no instance in modern Europe of the ruin of any great state, 
with the single exception of Poland, which, from its elective monarchy, its 
habitual dissensions, and the general dislocation of its government, was ra- 
ther to be looked on as a vast moral quagmire than a solid government. And yet 
the greater number of those European kingdoms have been established for a 
thousand years ; and there is not one of them at this moment more likely to 
perish than it was a thousand years ago. Even in the ancient world, the fall 
of empires bore no similitude to the gradual decay of nature. Some perished 
in their full strength by the folly or the frenzy of a royal desperado who roused 
the vengeance of a powerful neighbour ; others were broken up by the sudden re- 
bellion of great chieftains, who created separate sovereignties. Thus some pe- 
rished like a king in the field, others like a king stabbed by his domestics ; but 
in neither case the sufferer, up to the moment of extinction, having prepared for 
ruin, by losing any important portion of its habitual vigour. We express this 
the more unhesitatingly, because we find this unhappy analogy turned of late 
years to dangerous purposes. Thus we are constantly told that England is on 





Venice by Moonlight.—The silence of Italy constitutes, in my opinion, one the point of undergoing the inevitable decay assigned to all empire; that her 
of its greatest charms. This absence of noise is peculiarly soothing to the monarchy has run its course ; and that the only hope of restoration is in the total 
mind, and disposes it to contemplation. I looked out from my balcony last | change of the principles and forms of government. On the contrary, we say 
night, when the grand canal reflected a thousand brilliant stars on its water, tur- that the old foundaticrs are still solid enough for the noblest and loftiest super- 
bid though it be ; and the lights streaming from the windows on each side, structure ; that though trees Inty bred at one season and lose their leaves at ano- 
showing like golden columns on its bosom. Gondola after gondola glided along, ther, or men may acquire strength from the?r cradle to manhood, and lose it 


from some of which soft music stole on the ear, and sometimes their open win- 











from manhood to the tomb, there is no more reason tc conclude that empire must 


dows revealed some youthful couple with their guitars, or some more matured | decay, than that the ground on which its cities stand musi be ennibilated. If 
ones, partaking their light repast of fruit and cakes ; while not unfrequently | England is not immortal by nature, she may be made immorte! by circum- 


a solitary male figure was seen reclining on the seat absorbed in the perusal ef | stance, like our first parents. She may forfeit her supremacy ; but if she has 
some book. The scene realised some of the descriptions of Venice read years | the will she has the power to live. The tree of immortality is before her eye. 


ago ; and except that the gondolas were small in number, and the lights from 
the houses few and far between, I could have fancied that no change had oc- 
curred since the descriptions I referred to were written. The morning light re- 
veals the melancholy alteration ; and as I stood on the same balcony to-day, 
and saw the muddy canal with a few straggling gondolas gliding over it, the 
defaced and mutilated palaces, and the reduced population, all brought out into 
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distinctness by the bright beams of the sun, I could hardly believe it was the Vioronta, by the Grace of Gon. of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


same scene that looked so welllast night. Moonlight isa great beautifier, es- 
pecially of all that has been touched by the finger of decay, from a palace—to 
a woman. Itsoftens whatis harsh, renders fairer what is fair, and disposes the 
mind to a tender melancholy in harmony with all around.—New volume of the 
Idler in Italy by the Countess of Blessington. 


Miseries of Wealth.—It is to have a subsciiption paper handed you every 
hour, and to be called a niggard if you refuse once your name. It is to have 
every college, infirmary, and asylum make a run upon the bank of your henevo- 
lence, and then rail at the smallness of the dividend. It is to pay the tailor for 
all his bad customers, and compensate the tradesman for what he loses by kna- 
very or extravance. It is either to be married for money, or to have a wife al- 
ways casting up the sum total of the fortune she brought. It is to be invited 
to drink poor wine, that you may give betterin return. It is to have greater 
temptations than others in this world; and to find the entrance to another more 
difficult than to the rest of mankind. 


Chusan.—The Chinese island Chusan, which has lately been seized by the 
British troops, is the most northern station in which tea is made. The whole 
island is said to abound with tea trees, even to the tops of the mountains ; and 
it may become important, not merely as a military position, but as an additional 
means of rendering this country independent of the caprice of the Celestial 
Empire for supplies of tea.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 

Brandy and Salt —We have lately heard a great deal about the efficacy of 
“brandy and salt,” as a cure for all disorders. A writer of the name of 
* Spooney” furnishes the following valuable ‘estimony in favour of the remedy 
—‘' sur-—i Take the libberty of adressing yew about the brandy & sawlt. 
was afflicted with dredful lownes of sperits & rewmatism wich having freely 
aplide the abuv has boath Disappeard. sir my way of Aplying is the sawlt out- 
side wonst a day & the brandy in twice evvery our. its effex is sumtims realy 
Asstonishing. my wive also takes the abuvy Meddisin in her tea, & finds grate 
bennefits—sir yewr Most obedient ‘“Tummas Srooney.” 

“PS. sir a neyber of min tride the abuv on his wife bean Bad skalded kill- 
ing a pig but Unlukky forgot to Put in the sawlt owever it was awl Verry well 
for the brandy aloan Cured his wife & now he’s got the sawlt to Cure his bakun.” 
—Hood's Comic Almanack. 

The Bible presented by Burns to the ‘‘Mary”’ whom he celebrated in his 
poems, was lately recovered in Canada: it was last week received in Glasgow, 
and has been sent to he deposited in Ayr. The Bible is in two volumes, in a 
good state of preservation, and bears marks of having been well but carefully 
used. ‘The poet's name has been nearly obliterated ; but the texts he inscribed 
upon them, and which are readily recognized to be inthe hand of Burns by any 
one moderately acquainted with his writing, are perfectly legible. Under his 
Own name is a masonic mark, a triangular figure, which is also very distinct. 
One of the blank leaves contains a lock of Mary's hair. Mary Campbell died 
in Greenock, and lies buried in the West Churchyard, “‘ without a stone to mark 
the whereabouts.” 

Buonapartean MS.—A statement of the political and military condition of 
his native Corsica in 1793, written by Napoleon when captain of the fourth ar- 
tillery, is said to have been fuunc in the library of the late M. Hernandez of 
Toulon. This holograph consists of fourteen pages, and is thought to be the 
first political effort of the future imperiale writer. 

Dibdin'’s Songs.—The Lords of the Admiralty have given orders that the 
best of D,bvdin’s songs shall immediately be distributed throughout the navy. 

DEAN SWIFT. 

Another instance of the bold and decisive measures which sprung from the 
proud ardour and defiance of his character, is also vividly sketched by the pen of 
Sheridan :—** During the publication of the Drapier’s Letters, Swift took 

teat pains to conceal himself from being known as the author. The on- 

y persons in the secret were Robert Blakely, his butler, whom he employed 
as bis amanuensis, and Dr. Sheridan. As Robert was not the most accurate 
transcriber, the copies were always delivered by him to the doctor, in order to 
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Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

To all our loving subjects whom these presents may concern, Greeting: 

Whereas, for the good Government of our Provinces of Upper Canada and 
Lower Canada, and for the security of the rights and liberties, and the preserva- 





vince, it will be discovered and acknowledged hereafter that these Ordinances 
will remain in the Statute books, as salutary in operation as any concocted by 
the collective wisdom of the late House of Assembly. Generally speaking, 
the individual Members of the Special Council were practical men, or sound 
lawyers. They were also above the empty love of popularity—save and ex- 
cept that regard for the esteem of their fellow countrymen which was tobe ac- 
quired by a strict discharge of duty under difficult circumstances. As you have 
read much abuse of their acts, coming from those who ought to know better, I 
have thought proper to say this much—no doubt justice will be done hereafter 
to this body. ; anil 

I have just returned from vane the ceremony of administering the oaths 
of office to the Governor General as Captain General and Governor of 
the United Province of Canada. Although the papers published here will reach 
you probably before you receive this letter, you will not object to a description 
by aneye-witness. ‘The ceremonies of the day commenced by a Royal salute, 
fired at noon in the Champde Mars by adetachment of the Royal Artillery. 
Previously to 1 P. M., @ guard of honor, of the Royal Welsh Fusileers and 
85th Regiment, paraded in front of the Governor's residence, late the iouse of 
Mr. Bingham, with the Bands of those Regiments. The Judges, Law Officers 
of the Crown, (the Attorney General of Upper Canada being also present.) the 
chief officers of the Government, Members of Council, the heads of the Military 
Departments, Aides-de-camp, the Reverend Clergy, and the Corporation of 
Montreal, were assembled in the ingen hg Cow eg where they were joined by 
His Excellency. The Commander of the Forces, with all his well-earned or- 
ders and decorations, was seated on His Excellency’s right. In front, at a ta- 
ble, were the Chief Justice and Judges. The Honorable D. Daly, Provincial 
Secretary, sat at a table on the left, on which lay the Royal Commission to be 
read, previous to the Administration of the oaths to the Governor of Canada. 
The Commission of Her Majesty, bearing date in August last, was then read 
by Mr. Daly ; after which the oaths were administered by Sir James Stuart, 
Chief Justice, with great solemnity, the Governor General repeating distinctly 
after him. His Excellency then signed the oaths engrossed on parchment, am 
act which was witnessed by the Judges present. The whole ceremony was im- 
posing—the coup d'eil brilliant in the extreme—the grovping admirable, as if 
arranged by design, although it was evident that every one fell naturally into 
his proper place His Excellency wore the splendid uniform of a Cabinet 
Minister, or Ambassador, | am not certain which, blue, richly embroidered in 
gold ‘The sombre dresses of those whose professions compelled them to ap- 
pear in black, were agreeably relieved by the richness of the military uniforms 
of the officers who formed a semi-circle behind the chair of the Governor. Amongst 
the nfMitary officers present, were many highly distinguished during services in 
every part of the world. Indeed, although you boast at New York of a splendid 
city—of magnificent masses of masonry—of a vast and enterprizing popula- 
tion, I doubt if a more brilliant assemblage, comprising such high civil and mili- 
tary rank, and reputation, could easily be brought together, than this which 
graced the commencement of the new era in Canadian policy. The United 
Proviuce has now stepped into the first rank of the Colonial dependencies of 
Great Britain—and most sincerely will you, and J, and every good subject pray, 
that she may never recede from the proud and important position she has vindi- 
cated to herself, under the auspices of her powerful protectress. : 

After the conclusion of the ceremony His Excellency held a levee, at which 
were presented zlinost every person of consideration in the city, and a number who 
came from a distance to assist on this remarkable occasion. In the evening, @ 





tion of the interests of all classes of our subjects within the same, it is by an 
Act of Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, made and passed in the fourth 
year of our Reign, intitled ** An Act to Re-unite the Provinces of Upper Cana- 
da, and Lower Canada, and for the Government of Canada,” aniongst other 
things enacted, that it shall be lawful for Us, with the advice of our Privy Coun- 
cil, to declare, or to authorise the Governor General of our said two Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada to declare, that the said two Provinces upon, from 
and after, acertain day in such Proclamation to be appointed, such day being 
within Fifteen Calendar Months, next after the passing of the said Act, shall 
form and be one Province, under the name of the Province of Canada, and 
thenceforth the said Province, shall constitute and be one Province, under the 


bumerous party were invited by cards to celebrate the day, and waltzes and 
| quadrilles alternately, tothe delightful music of the bands of the 7ih Hussars 
; and 73d Regiment, employed the hour until Pleasure herself was reluctantly 
compelled to abandon the field. 

Thus have | given you, currente calamo, a very hasty and incomplete sketch 
| of our * doings’ for ** one day” in Montreal. The subject that now engrosses 
| attention is the near approach of the elections, which, when complete, will re- 
| store a constitutional government to this Province. There is however, | am 
| happy to say, no excitement. A most judicious, and well written Proclamation: 
| has been published by the Governor, which you will see in the public prints. 

f translated into French and circulated amougst the rural population, it will I 





name aforesaid, upon, from and after, the day so appointed as aforesaid—And | #™ sure have the happiest etfect—and tend materially to counteract the attempts 
whereas, in pursuance and exercise of the powers so vested in us by the said re- , Which have been made to excite the mind of the habitant against the existing 
cited Act, we did on the Tenth day of August, One Thousand Eight Hundred and necessary order of events—events induced chiefly by the misapprehension 
and Forty, with the advice of our Privy Council, authorise the Governcr Gene. | entertained by the late House of Assembly of the powers constitutionally con- 


ral of the said two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, to declare by Procla- 
mation, that the said two Provinces upon, from and after, a certain day in such 
Proclamation to be appointed, such day being within Fifteen Galendar Months, 
next after the passing of the said Act, should form and be one Province, under 
the name of the Province of Canada. 

Now KNOW YE THEREFORE, that our right trusty and well beloved Council- 
lor, CHartes, Baron Sypenuam, our Governor General of our said two Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada, hath in pursuance of the Provisions of the 
said recited Act, and under and by virtue of the power and authority by Us granted 


to him as aforesaid, determined to declare, and it is by this our Royal Procla- | 


mation declared that the said Provinces upon, from and after, the TENTH day 

of this present month of repruary, shall form and be one Province, under the 

name of the Province of Canada, of which all our loving subjects and all others 
concerned, are to take notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

In TESTIMONY WHEREOF, We have caused these our Letters to be made Pa- 
tent, and the Great Seal of our said Province of Lower Canada to be hereunto 
affixed. 

Witness our right trusty and well beloved the Ricut Honovraste Cuarues, 
Baron Sypenuam, of Sydenham, in the County of Kent, and Toronto in 
Canada, Governor General of British North America, and Captain General 
and Governor in-Chief, in aud over our Provinces of Lower Canada and Up- 
per Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Island of Prince Edward, 
and Vice AJmiral uf the same, 

At our Government House, in our City of Montreal, in our said Province of 
Lower Canada, the fifth day of February, in the year of our Lord oue thousand 
eight hundred and forty-one, and in the Fourth year of our Reign 

By Command, D. Dary, Secretary of the Province. 
[His Excellency, Sir George Arthur, Lieutenant Governor of the Province of 

Upper Canada, attended by his Suite, came to the Executive Council Chamber 

at Toronto, on the 9th inst., at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, when the above Pro- 

clamation, issued at Montreal on the 5th inst., was read, in the presence of the 

Chief Justice, and the Judges of the Court of Queen's Bench ; the Lord Bishop 

of Toronto; the Vice Chancellor; the Heads of the several Civil and Military 

Departments ; the Mayor and Corporation of Toronto; and a numerous assem 

bly of the Inhabitants of that City. After which His Excellency was pleased to 

address the Mayor of Toronto in the following terms :] 


Mr. Mayor :—As a consequence of the Re-union of the Canadas, my Ad- 
ministration of the Government of the Upper Province, under Her Majesty's 
Commission, will necessarily cease after this day ; I therefore avail mvself, with 
very sincere pleasure, of your presence on this occasion, to express to you, as 
the Chief Magistrate of Toronto, my most cordial thanks, for the support and 
co-operation which I have at all times received from the Authorities and Inhabit- 
ants of this City; and to offer you the assurance, that my confidence in the 











their being corrected, and fitted for the press, by whom they were conveyed to 
the printer in such a way as to prevent a possibility of discovery. It happened | 
that Robert Blakely, the very evening of the day on which the proclamation was | 
issued, offering a reward of £300 for discovering the author of the Drapier’s | 
fourth letter, had stayed out laterthan usual without his master’s leave. The 

dean ordered the door to be locked at the accustomed hour, and shut him out. | 
The next morning the poor fellow aypeared before him with marks of great con- 
trition ; when Swift would listen to none of his exeuses, but abusing him out- 
rageously,bid him strip off all his livery, and quit his house that moment. ‘ What 
you villain,’ said he, ‘ is it because [am in your power, you dare take these |i- 
berties ! Get out of my house, you ecoundrei, and receive the reward of your 
treachery.” Mrs. Johnson, who was at the deanery, and greatly alarmed at this 
scene, immediately despatched a messenger to Dr. Sheridan, to come and try to 
make up matters. Upon his arrival he found Robert walking about the hall in 
great agitation, and shedding abundance of tears; inquiring into the cause of 
this, he was told that his master had just discharged him. ‘The doctor bade him 
be of good cheer; for he would undertake to pacify the dean, and that he should 
still be continued in his place. ‘ That is not what vexes me,’ replied the honest 
creature: ‘to be sure I should be very sorry to leave so good a master; but 
what grieves me to the soul is, that my master should have had so bad an opi- 

nion ef me, as to suppose me capable of betraying him for any reward whatever.’ 

When this was told to the dean, struck with the generosity of such a sentiment | 








| 


in one of his low sphere, he immediately pardoned him, and restored him to fa 
vour. He also took the first opportunity in his power of rewarding this man for 
his fidelity. ‘The place of verger to the cathedral soon after becoming vacant, | 
Swift called Robert to him, and asked him if be had any clothes of his own that 


° . | 
were not 4 livery : to which the other replying in the affirmative, he desired him | 


immediately to strip off his livery, and put on those clothes. ‘The poor fellow, | 
quite astonished, begged to know what crime he had committed, that he should | 


be discharged. * Weli—do as [ ordered you,’ said Swift. When he returned in 
his new dress, the dean called the other servants Into the room, and told them 
they were no longer to consider him as their fellow-servant Robert, but as Mr. 
Blakely, verger of St Patrick's Cathedral, which place he had bestowed on him 
as a reward for his faithful services The grateful creature poured forth a theu 
eand blessings on him, and begged, asthe greatest favour he could con‘er on 
him, that he might still be continued in the same station without fee or reward, 


as he was sure uo one could give such satisfaction to his master In the disc arse 


| Loyalty of the Citizens of Toronto, and of their Attachment to Her Majesty's 


Sacred Persou, has suffered no diminution since I was called upon, immediately 
after my arrival in this Country, to express Her Majesty's most gracious approba 
tion of their conduct, under circumstances of peculiar trial. 

I fee] persuaded, Mr. Mayor, that the Citizens of Toronto will transfer the 
same kindly feeling which I have experienced from them, to the Governor of 
Canada, who will to-morrow assume the executive functions over the Uuited 
Province ; and, as Lory Sypennam is charged with a most onerous duty, | per- 
suade myself that, with true British feeling, their generous support will be en- 
larged towards His Excellency, in proportion to the increased difficulties with 
which His Government must, for a season have to contend. 

By Command, R. A. Tucker, Provincial Secretary. 


From our Correspondent at Montreal. 
Montreal, Feb. 10th, 1841, 

As you appear desirous of receiving accounts of our ‘‘ doings” here, I cannot 
commence my currespendence more appropriately than on the auspicious day 
which has been chosen for the re-union of these noble Provinces. A Royal 
Proclamation, under the great seal, was published on the 5th inst., announcing 
the consummation of the important measure for the 10th inst., a day already 
remarkable in the annals of Canada. On the 10th February, 1763, this colony 
first became British by cession—to become, | trust, from this 10th February, 
1841, British in heart, and truth. You are, of course, well aware of the « xtra 


ordinary progress which Canada has made under British protection—but I ap- 
prehend the true impetus was never given until now. I have no fears of the 
working of the Union—it will be for good, depend upon it. <A few years of for- 


bearance, a few years’ oblivion of party rancour,will establish this prediction un- 
deniably. Then we shall be ableto exclaim with the poet— 
Felices ter et amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nee malis 
Divulsus jneremoni's, 
Suprema citnis solvet amor die ! 

The Special Council of the Lower Province terminated its labors and its ex- 
istence yesterday You are aware how much ribaldry and nons¢ nse has been 
put forth on the subject of the Legislation of this Council ; but takir g intocon 
sideration the important matters submitted to it, the difficulty of adjusting a va- 


| 
| 
riety of interests, and of providing forthe wants of various sections of the Pro- 


| ferred upon them by the act of 1791. 


I 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE—THE AMISTAD. 


Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
Washington, Jan. 30, 1841. 
Sir: I am instructed to represent to you that the attention of her Majes- 
| ty’s Government has been seriously directed to the case of certain African ne- 
| groes found on board the Spanish ship ** Amistad,” the same persons whose 
| cause has been brought before the courts of law of the United States, and for 
| whom powerful and humane interest appears to be felt in this country as well 
| as in England. 
| It is known to her Majesty’s Government that these negroes were imported 
| into Cuba direct from the coast of Africa, in a Portuguese slave vessel, called 
| the Tebora, in the summer of 1839, and that shortly after their urrival, they 
| were purchased as slaves at the Havana, by two Spaniards of the names of 
Jose Ruiz and Pedro Montez. Ruiz and Montez then placed the negroes on 
board the schr. Amistad, intending to convey them to another port in Cuba —It 
| appears that during the voyage, the negroes, with a view of recovering their li- 
| berty, seized possession of the vessel, put the master to death, and ordered the 
| remaining whites to navigate the vessel to the coast of Africa. The whites, 
however, directed their course towards North America, until they were fallen 
in with by the United States brig of war Washington, when the Amistad was fi- 
nally brought into the port of New London, in Connecticut. The proceedings 
which bave taken place subsequently to the arrival of the negroes in the United 
States was sufficiently well known to you. 

Now, her Majesty's Government have to observe, that, since the year 1820, 
it has become unlawful, according to the lawof Spain, to import negroes from 
Afiica as slaves into the Spanish dominions, and that as the negroes here re- 
ferred to had been nea#ly imported from Africa into Cuba, and could not by law 
| be imported as slaves, they must in the eye of the law be considered as free 
| persons. 

And Great Britain is also bound to remember that the law of Spain which fi- 
nally prohibited the slave trade throughout the Spanish dominions from the date 
of the 30th of May, 1820, (the provisions of which law are contained in the King 
of Spain’s Royal Cedula of the 19th of December, 1817.) was passed in coms 
pliance with a treaty of obligation to that effect, by which the crown of Spain 
had bound itself to the crown of Great Britain, and for which a valuable com- 
pensation, in return, was given by Great Britain to Spain, as may be seen by 
reference to the 2d, 3d, and 4th articles of a public treaty concluded between 
Great Britain and Spain on the 22d of September, 1817. 

Her Majesty's Government, therefore, are moved by special and peculiar 
reasons to take an interest in the fate of these unfortunate Africans, who are 
known tu have been illegally and feloniously reduced to slavery by subjects of 
Spain. 

It is next to be observed that Great Britain and the United States have mu- 
tually engaged themselves to each other, by the 10th article of the treaty of 
Ghent, to use their best endeavours for the entire abolition of the African slave 
trade. And there cau be no doubt of the firm intention of both parties religious- 
ly to fulfil the terms of that engagement. 

Now the unfortunate Africans whose case is the subject of the present repre- 
sentation, have been thrown by accidental circumstances into the hands of the 
authorities of the United States; and it may probably depend upon the action 
of the United States Government, whether these persons shall recover the free- 
dom to which they ate entitled, or whether they shall be reduced to slavery, in 
violation of known laws and contracts publicly passed, prohibiting the continu- 
ance of the African slave trade by Spanish subjects. 

It is under these circumstances that Her Majesty's Government anxiously 
hope that the President of the United States will find himself empowered to 
take such measures in behalf of the aforesaid Africans as shall secure to 
them the possession of their liberty, to which, without doubt, they are by 
law entitled, 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration, H. S. FOX. 

The Hon. John Forsyth, &e. &c. &c. 

Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Foz. 
Department of State, Washington, Feb. 1, 184}. 

Sir : I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th 
ultimo, in which you state that you are instructed to represent to me that the 
attention of Her Majesty's Governmeut has been seriously directed to the case 
of the negroes of the Spanish ship ** Amistad,”’ with the anxious hope that the 
President of the United States will feel himself empowered to take such mea- 
sures in their behalf as will secure to them the possession of their liberty, 

Viewing this communication as an evidence of the benevolence of Her Ma- 
jesty's Government—under which aspect alone could it be entertained by the 
Government of the United States—I pyoceed by the direction of the Presi- 
dent, to make, in reply. a few observations suggested by the topics of your 
letter. The narrative presented therein, of the circumstances which broughe 
these negroes to our shores, is satisfactory evidence that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment is aware that their introduction did not proceed from the wishes or diree- 
tions of the Government of the United States. 





A formal! demand having been 
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made by the Spanish Minister for the delivery of the vessel and property, in- 
cluding the negroes on board, the grounds upon which it is based have become 
the subject of investigation before the judicial tribunals of the country, which 
have not yet pronounced their final decision thereupon. You must be aware, 
sir, that the Executive has neither the power nor the disposition to control the 
proceedings of the legal tribunals when acting within their appropriate jurts- 
diction. ; 

With regard to the other considerations presented by you in behalf of the 
negroes of the “ Amistad,” I have to remark that it is not understood that 
the facts upon which they are founded are admitted by the Minister of her 
Catholic Majesty ; and this Government would, with great reluctance, erect 
itself into a tribunal to investigate such questions between two friendly sove- 
reigns. If, however, these facts are established, they cannot be without their 
force and effect in the proper time and place. You have doubtless observed, 
from the correspondence published in a Congressional document, that it is the 
intention of the Spanish Minister to restore these negroes, should their delivery 
to his Government be ordered, to the Island of Cuba, whence the vessel in 
which they were found, sailed ; where they will be placed under the protec- 
tion of the Government of Spain. It is there the question arising under the 
Spanish laws and the treaties of Spain with Great Britain, may be appropri- 
ately discussed and decided ; and where a full opportunity will be presented to 
the Government of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain to appeal to the 
treaty stipulations applicable to the subject of your letter. ~|. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin- 

ished consideration. JOHN FORSYTH. 

Henry Stephen Fox, Esq., &e. &c. &c. 








U. S. Mail.—In noticing the alteration of the U. S. Mails last week, we in 
tended to have said that the Postmaster General has directed, that the Provine 
mails shall, after the Ist of July next, pass davly direct to and from Robinston, 
and Machias, through Dennysville, which will be of the greatest advantsge to 
all those residing in these Provinces, corresponding with the United States.— 
New Brunswick paper. 











Exchange at New York on London,at 60 days, 8 1-445 1-2 per cent prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1841. 
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We are in daily expectation of receiving much later accounts from Euv- 
rope, as the Mail Steamer, departed from Liverpoul on the 4th instant. We 
shall receive by her no doubt intelligence of the opening of Parliament, with 


Her Majesty’s speech on the occasion. 





We feel it difficult to express the pleasing emotions, with which we perused 
an editorial article in the New York Evening Post of Thursday last, on the to 
pic of a war between Great Britain and the United States, from which we ap- 
pend extracts. These speak,in glowing language,the sentiments of the philoso- 
pher and philanthropist, aud we venture to affirm, that considerations of a similar 
character are paramount inthe public policy of England, whilst amongst the 
reflecting portion of her people, the feelings expressed, are perfectly reciprocal 

“ War with England —We are shocked at the indifference with which the pros- 


The Alvion. 


that he now mourned to say there was an excitement growing eut of the arrest 
of Mr. McLeod, and of his liberation for the moment, which was sufficiently 
great, to make those who desire to see an impertial administration of the laws 
and who regard the honor of the country, pause before they act. 

Mr. Fillmore, a representative trom Buffalo, in the course of a speech in the 
same debate said, ‘I confess I have heard with regret and shame the reports 
from that part of the country in regard to the treatment of this individual, who is 
#0 soon to be put upon his trial for murder. I cannot for any consideration 
countenance for a moment the idea that the laws of this country are to be basely 
trampled on by any authority whatsoever. I cannot countenance the idea that 
the judiciary of the country shall for a moment be overawed, directed, or con- 
trolled, by any other authority than that of the laws themselves And, whilst I 
say this, I am also unwilling to countenance any thing there, or to do any thing 
here, which may tend to such results. I hope that we may have been misin- 
formed as to the nature of the proceedings there ; I am unwilling to believe 
that, in a community of citizens such as that, and with many of whom I am well 
acquainted, and who are highly respectable and intelligent, such things have oc- 
curred. I say, I hope we have been misinfurmed ; I trust we have. I have 
seen different statements of those transactions, and of some them have been of 
an exculpatory character.” 

We turn with pleasure from this painful topic to the correspondence which 
has recently been published between Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, 
and the Secretary of the State, on the subject of the slaves taken in the Spanish 
schooner L’Amistad. The reply of Mr. Forsyth is marked by a conciliatory tone 
and courteous language which is highly gratifying. 





A report has been going the rounds of the American press to the effect that 
some travellers on their way from Bangor in Maine, to Quebec, were grossly ill- 
treated by some English soldiers near Madawaska. We are happy tosay that we 
have accounts from the spot and from a source deserving the most ample credit, 
which say that there is not the slightest foundation for the report whatever. 





THE CATCH, THE ROUND, THE CANON, &c. 

We come now to the Cafch, which is the most exhilarating species of vocal 
music, abounding in ingenious conceits, and producing effects of which the 
mere reading of the words would not give the slightest idea, but which the skill 
of the composer works up into fanciful meanings altogether foreign to the ori- 
| ginal text. An illustration will make this understood better than the mere de 
finition of the term. In the catch beginning ‘* Would you know my Celia’s 
charms,” the puet makes the interlocutors say that she has thirty, forty, fifiy- 
five lovers ; but by the arrangements of the words in the vocal parts it would 
seem that one says she is thirty years of age, another that she is forty, while 
the last avers that she is fifty-five. Again in the catch of ‘Oh, how Sophia 
can you prove,” where the second stanza begins ‘Go fetch the Indian's bor- 
rowed plume,” and the third stanza begins “ I’m but a lodger in her heart,” the 
| construction of the music, and the position of the words perverts the meaning 
| into * A house a fire’’—* Go fetch the Engines’—* I’m but a lodger,” and 
| 








pect of a war seems to be regarded by the public press and the community. We these are carried on in such rapid response that we have clearly the notion of 
should have thought that the bare mention of the event would have been met the latter meaning, whilst the former is altogether lust sight of. 


by a universal burst of indignation and horror. War is a state so full of evil, so 


arti-democratic in its tendency, so fraught with injustice, rage, cruelty and ra 


But though the Catch is for the most part a facetious and sometimes very 
laughable composition, it is not always so, though there is commonly some little 


pine, and so fruitful in wide spread and lasting distress, that itcan only de looked | Pot of humour lurking beneath the gravest of this class of music. This is 
upon as the greatest of curses. It is acurse to the commercial prosperity, to | MF essentially English, than any other species of vocalism that marks the 


it. It is a brutal and barbarous resort, below the dignity of human nature and a 
disgrace to civilization. 


1 ' . } 
“This nation, of all nations upon earth, should be the last to think of going to 


war. It professes a superior degree of intelligence and refinement 


greater advances in policy and the science of government than the restof the 
world. Itis proud of institutions founded in justice and designed to extend the 
benefits of civil and religious liberty to every human being. The chief glory of 
such anation should be the establishment of friendly feelings, mutual sympa 
thies, concord and good will. [ts brightest distinction is not the triumph of its 
arms, but of its arts; not the enthronement of force, but of moral power and 
right; not the destruction of life and happiness, but the security and elevation of 
the mass of men. But war is opposed to all this. Its first act is an invasion of 
human right, its discipline is that of despotism, its inevitable effects are crime 


and wo. * * * 


* * * * * 


“We do not believe, that war in the present condition of mankind, is at all 
times to be avoided. Yet we believe it becomes a moral and intelligent people 
to strive to put it off as long as it may. 


It is at the best a dangerous and 
desperate resort. 


The United States and England have reached a point of ele- 
vation where they should throw aside the savage spirit and practices of their 
ancestors. There are nobler conquests than those of the sword, and higher and 
holier aims than national aggrandizement. 


The world is awakening to loftier 
notions of nouour and glory. 


A better era is beginning to dawn upon the hearis 
of the people and upon the councils of their rulers. New influences are making 
themselves felt in the workings of government and society. 


Brute force is re 
tiring before the energy of enlightened intellect. 


Over all classes of men, a 
spiritual illumination 1s spreading ; they commence to recognize the superior 
worth of mind and virtue; and are adjusting their relations and habits to a bet- 
ter order of civil existence. Shall their hopes go out as dreams of the morn- 
Ing? Shall the swelling stream which is bearing the nations on to a future of 
glorious developments, be turned from its course or put back for many dreary 
years! 

“Considerations of this kind, though they cannot avert war, may teach us the 
spirit in which it is to be contemplated. It would be asad sight indeed,to see two 
great nations, equally illustrious as pioneers in the cause of enterprise, art, sci- 
ence and religion, fall to the plunder and butchery of each other, for differences 
which a moment's forbearance may reconcile our remove.” 





The Albion of this day contains the proclamation of Lord Sydenham, which 
unites the two provinces of Canada and is the starting point of a new system of 
legislative government for that important part of British America. As English- 
men, who feel a sincere interest in its future welfare, we cannot but express a 
fervent hope that this great measure may be productive of all the good its 
warmest advocates expect, and we earnestly invoke the cordial co-operation of 
every loyal man there in carrying its provisions into effect. 

The departure of Sir George Arthur, consequent upon this event, from the 
scene of his patriotic and successful exertions, it will be seen is announced by 
him to the corporation of the town of Toronto, in the most felicitous manner. 





The Committee on Foreign Affairs in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, to whom the correspondence between the Government of the 
United States and Great Britain in relation to the destruction of the steamboat 
Caroline, and the arrest and imprisonment of Alex. McLeod, a British subject, 
was referred, has made a report to the House, which we should have copied had 
its character and tone met general approval. Adopted in Committee but by a bare 
majority of one, it has, however, been repudiated with scarcely an exception, by 
the most influential Whig papers in the country. It thus cannot be considered 
any indication of the future policy of the new Government, and we therefore 
have not thought it worth while to overload our columns with it. 

In the debate which followed the presentation of this report, some observations 
were made on the imprisonment and proceedings had against Mr. McLeod, 
which appear tous to possess considerable interest, particularly in view of the 
sources from which they came. 

Mr. Francis Granger, a representative from Western New York,and who it is 
positively asserted will become a member of the Cabinet of the President Elect, 
observed, that on a former occasion he had stated on the floor of the House that 
the person (Mr. McLeod) whose life was in jeopardy would receive at the 
of a jury of New York, the same fair impartial trial which would be secured to 
any citizen of that State, who might be arraigned for a violationof its laws, but 


It boasts | 


. “ 2 © © “oO j > 
the public honour, to the domestic peace, to the moral feelings of the parties to British school, and it may be traced up to avery early period, as there are spe- 


cimens extant, which were suug in the reign of the first Tudor (Henry VII.) 
The humour and the playfulness of the catch seems always to have been con- 


appear to have been—and indeed still is—of more importance than the standard 
of the poetry, for the latter is generally little better than arrant nonsense, 
easily convertible into that fantastical change of meaning, which is the primary 


| characteristic of the Catch. 


The Catch and its concomitants of which we have already spoken or have 
yet to speak, appeared together in print for the first time in the reign of James 


[. of England, the following is the title of the work; ‘*Pammelia Musick’s 
Miscellanie ; or mixed varieties of pleasing Roundelays, and delightful Catches 


of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 parts in one :’'—and such was the delight which the 
people took in them, that even the fanatical soldiers and preachers of the Crom- 
well times could not suppress them. In those very times a publisher named 
Hilton had the hardihood to put forth a series in print, called ‘* Catch that catch 
can,” which were cherished chiefly, it is true, by the Cavaliers and other Royal- 
ists, during the period that the Roundheads held the upper hand; and after- 


wards remained, as a highly valued portion of the national music. 








hands | 


We have already, in a furmer paper, alluded to Playford, who in 1667 pub- 
lished a work under the same title as Hilton, namely, ‘* Catch that catch can;” 
it was in @ second part to this that he gave the * Dialogues, Catches, &c."’ on 
which we then remarked, but the score of these owe their publication to the cele- 
brated English Catch Club instituted about 80 years ago by several noblemen 
and gentlemen who had at heart the cultivation of Music of the English school, 
and the institution though nominally a ‘* Catch Club” only, includes in reality 
the Madrigal, Glee, Round and Canon likewise. In all these divisions the so- 
ciety has given liberal rewards as prizes for the most approved compositions, and 
the prize compositions by Webbe, Cookc, Danby, J. S Smith, and various others 
have had the good fortune to maintain the reputation which the several awards 
conferred upon thei originally ;—an irrefragable proof of the sound judgment, 
impartial conduct, and ardent zeal of those on whom the fiat at first de- 
pended. 

It is very rare that a writer of Catches is an indifferent musician ; indeed, 
the character of the music almost forbids the attempt on the part of any one 
but a person of science anda master of complex counterpoint. A clever catch 
therefore is prima facia evidence of a master in composition, and accordingly 
specimens of this style, although highly cherished, are not so numerous as the 
unreflecting would suppose. 


They appear so, toa certain degree, because the 
Catch never grows old. 


After singing it or hearing it very familiarly for twenty 
years, it is as fresh as ever, aud we are content to sing it, or hear it sung for 
twenty years more. 

By far the worst property of this class of composition is the corrupt style of 
many of its literary portions. These are frequently not merely ludicrous but 
sometimes licentious ribaldry and even worse. This remark however applies 
chiefly to the elder catches, those of the present day are of a purer character, 
containing humour, and even wit, without any admixture of that gross quality 
against which the sensitive feeling revolts 

In the Catch, as in the Glee, our favorite Purcell stands altogether pre-emi- 
nent ; and for the greater part of a century he stood aloft and alone. His 
catches are a study of musical composition, and the subjects although not al 
ways unexceptionable, are less corrupt as a whole collection, than these of any 
contemporary or predecessor. 


The Round is a species of vocalism exceedingly popular in convivial parties, 


but, except as occasionally introduced in opera by modern composers, it is sel- 
dom heard in public musical perfurmances. 


These last differ also in some re- 
spects from that English Rownd which it is our present purpose to describe 
The English Round, properly so called is in reality a melody, equally divided 


iato as many parts as it is intended there shall be singers of it ; and this melody 


1s $0 constructed that the several parts shall be harmonies of each other. One 
singer begins, and when he has sung the first division and enters upon the se- 
cond, another singer commences the first ; a third commences in similar man- 


| ner when the second is properly advanced ; and so on till all the vocalists are 
| occupied. When the last sinyer has got through the first division, the first 


singer is ready fo begin again, and thus the piece may be sung round and round 


at the pleasure of the performers, ceasing Only at a preconcerted signal. The 
most popular of these English Rounds is ** Hark, the merry Christ-church bells,” 
but there are numerous others which are both pleasing and ingenious. In this 


| city, of late, musical ears have been much delighted with a comic glee called 


genial to English spirits, and the music, under ingenious arrangement, would | 






“ Vadasi via ci qua,” in which the melody is sweet, the harmony sound, and t 
laughter, in the parts of the vocalists, catching. Tt is most ably sung by Giub-~ 
lei, Seguin and Manvers. 

The Operatic Round to which we have just alluded, generally goes but once 
round, and closes with a full chorus, or coda Rossini more than any other 
composer of opera, revels in this delicious species of vocal music ; there are de- 
lightful specimens of it in his “ Cenerentola,” ‘La Gazza Ladra” and others ; 
the composers of what may justly be called his schoul venture upon it occasion- 
ally, but neither in so felicitous a manner, nor so frequently as he. 

The harmony of the Round is very rarely complex or chromatic, hence ama- 
teurs of very little skill can easily take up the subject ; and thus, coming with 
such facility within any person's musical powers, it is always a pleasing perform- 
ance. A tolerable Round also is an easy effort of composition, but one which 
shall be at once striking in its novelty, pleasing in its melody, and scientific in 
its construction, is really a work of genius and musical experience. 

The Canon is so far a Round that it may be sung through and through at the 
pleasure of the vocalists, and is finished at last through a preconcerted signal, 
but in all other respects it is essentially different. This profound class of com- 
position has furnished matter of musical study from a very early period of mo- 
dern science. It is rarely pleasing to other than scientific ears, and accordingly 
is rarely performed in any public concert ; but for musicians in the proper sense 
of the term it has many charms, the stronger perhaps that they are enjoyed in a 
measure exclusively, but certainly founded on the perception of correct, scienti- 
fic, yet intricate harmony. 

The Canon consists of ashort subject so constructed that a second singer 
may follow a first ata certain specified point and sing precisely the same sub- 
ject at the distance of a 3d, 4th, 5th, or other chord, and the second is again 
followed by a third singer, who takes up still the same subject, at another chord. 
The recognised interval for the regular Canon is, the second singer at a 4th from 
the first, and the third singer a 5th from the second, or in other words an octave 
from the first. There are other distances made use of in constructing the 
Canon, such for instance as the 3d, 6th, 7th, 10th, but these are technically 
termed imitations. The Canon, from the hands of a skilful composer exhibits 
beautiful resolutions in the harmony,a flowing and intricate mingling of the sub- 
ject, and, whilst it presents to the ears of those unacquainted with the profundity 
of harmonic properties a strange mass of sounds, merely not unpleasing, it ex- 
cites and interests those of the studied musician in ahigh degree. We have 
said that in one particular it is a Round, in all else it is a Fugue. One of the 
finest specimens of the Canon that we know of, and which has constantly in- 
creased in popularity is the celebrated “* Non nobis Domine,” in reality composed 
by Bird, although frequently attributed to Tallis. 

The peculiarly English school of Song is one on which we need scarcely 
dwell; it is distinguished on the subjects of hunting, war, drinking, rather than 
on those of a more tender and impassioned nature, the latter being better ex- 
pressed in the melodies of Scotland and Ireland, on which it is not our imme- 
diate purpose to enlarge ; but in the former there is a heartiness, a joviality, and 
a straight-forward purpose, that are always recognisable from any other class of 
music, and all other schools of art. 

We have thus, with all the brevity in our power ran through the several de- 
partments of the English school of Music. We feel assured that we have not 
claimed for it anything to which i is not justly entitled, and are proudly conscious 
of our position when we say that this school is entitled te as high consideration 
as that of either Germany or Italy. It is a masculine, nervous, vigorous school ; 
yet withal is capable of expressing tenderness and pathos, particularly in the de- 
partment of Madrigal, Glee, and Round To the composition of Opera the 
English cannot lay any distinguished claims. Until lately the English operas 
were little more than dramatic pieces interspersed with music, but recently 
| Balfe, Barnett, Rooke, and a few others have adventured upon opera of a more 
abstruse nature, with tolerable but not more than tolerable success. In this, Italy 
stands manifestly the greatest. To the composition of Sinfonia, or other de- 
scription of instrumental music—except martial music—the English cannot 
make any pretension; we do not remember one instrumental piece of an elabor- 
ate nature, from the hands of an English composer, which deserves more than 
ordinary respect. In this, Germany stands altogether pre-eminent. But in the 
description of music the vindication of which has been our endeavour in these 
| articles, the English scnool is as distinct and in as high estimation, as that of 
| any school of music uf which the science can boast; and we trust that native 

professors, whilst they study attentively the works of other countries, and ren- 
der nonestly the praise and admiration due to them, will never neglect to culti- 
| vate and refine their own manly and energetic school, so well adapted to free 
| institutions, free hearts, and frank dispositions. 








Toronto Curling Club.—The annual match at the manly and peculiarly 
| Scottish game of Curling was played at Toronto on the 19th ult., by the Sear- 
| borough and Toronto Clubs; the match being between 24 players on each 
side, on 3 Rinks, one stoue each. The game was for 93 shots on the three 
ranks coliectively, but if not completed by, half-past four, the party having the 
greatest number at that time to be the winners. At the appointed time of ces- 
sation the Toronto players were ahead of those of Scarborough by five shots, 
to them therefore was awarded the victory. It is evident however that the 
playing was nearly equal, when so small a difference in the day's sport was ef- 
fected. Our limits do not allow us to give the details of the play, but our ac- 
count shows that it was performed by skilful hands. According to rule, it is the 
turn now of the Scarboro’ club to challenge that of Toronto, we may there- 
fore, shortly look for the report of another Bonspiel. 





We would call attention to the ‘“‘ Twentieth Annual Report ” of that most 
praiseworthy institution, “* The Mercantile Library Association.” Under all the 
discouragements incidental to the embarrassed state of commercial affairs, and 
which the members of this Society must have felt in a peculiar degree, the exer- 
tions to sustain the Association have never teen relaxed, and have been eminent- 
ly successful. The officers have weeded out several unsightly drawbacks on its 
prosperity, and have simplified the state of its funds and prospects. The lectures, 
classes, cultivation of the arts, &c., are all in favourable progress, and there is 
every prospect that it will continue to be, as it has always been since its com- 
mencement, a powerful auxiliary in the cultivation of the minds of its members, 
a rational amusement of their leisure hours, and an incentive both to the enlarge- 
ment of their notions in mercantile pursuits, and to that of general useful infor- 
ma‘ion. 

We perceive that the venerable Col. Trumbull is about to publish the “ Auto- 
biography and Reminiscences of his own Time.” 


We know not one, who is 
better calculated to render a work of such a nature interesting than this gentle- 
man. The “reminiscences” necessarily include all the important particulars of 
the Revolution, and as he was a distinguished artist, as well as a revolutionary 
soldier and politician, he must have come abundantly in contact with persons of 
note in every department of action during the eventful scenes of his life. Col. 





Trumbull is likewise a scholar, and will therefore be likely to put his important 
details in a pleasing dress ; we consequently feel assured that the work, when 
publisbed, will be read with avidity and largely disseminated. 





Theophilus Des Brisay, Jun., Esq, is duly appointed our Agent for Resti- 
gouche and the district of Gaspe, Lower Canada. 





NOTICE—BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 
) tye RS in the United States who may or may not receive a circular appris- 
ing them how letters may be sent by the Steam Ships of this Company to Europe, 
are informed they can do so by collecting both the United States inland postage and 
the ship’s charges 


The letters should then be made 1 


up in a separate bundle with two bills, one as 


usual for the inland postage, and another showing the amount of ship’s postage, mark- 
ed * Steamer Freight Bill ” wrapping the money for the ship’s postage securely in the 
same bundle with the let'ers and * Frei " al 


it Bt { sealing and directing the bundle 


to the ** Post Office, New York, for steame 

SHIP'S POSTAGE.—Single Letter, 25 cents ; Double do. 50 ; Tripple do. 75; Qua- 
druple do. $1 ; and $1 per ounce for Packet Letters composed of one or more arti- 
cles ; Newspapers 2 cents each ; Periodicals, Magazines and Pamphlets, 2 cents per 
sheet 

FOREIGN POSTAGF.—Letters for places out of the United Kingdom and France, 
where the inland English postage has to be paid by the Company, are charged $1 per 


ie as above. 
! PRESIDENT will sail from this port the 10th 
ng 10th March 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 
Agents British and American Steam Nav. Co., No. 4 Jones’ Lane. 


single sheet, and in proy.ortion for 
The Steam Ships BRITISH QUE! 
of each month during the year, cor 
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COME, PLAY ME THAT SIMPLE AIR AGAIN. 


A Ballad, by Thomas Moore, Esq. Published by Wm. Dubois, 285 Broadway, N. Y. 





where, where is {t 


out its pain,— 











ry shore, We’re never to see 


Sweet air, how every note brings back 
Some sunny hope, some day-dream bright, 

That, shining o’er life’s early track, 
Fill’d even its tears with light. 


Come, play me that sim - ple air 


ten - der gloom its 


strain - - - - 


play me the well known air 





once more, For thoughts of youth 


a-gain, 1 usedso to love, im Life’s young day, And bring, if thou 


Shed the heart 
| 


and brow ; Grief’s shadow, with- 


still haunt its strain, Like dreams of 
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t meats Gene 
| i 
The new found life that came But,—still the same Jov’d notes prolong, 
| With love’s first echoed vow ; | For sweet ’twere thus, to that old lay, 
The fear, the bliss, the shame— In dreams of youth and love and song, 
| Say, where,Jwhere are they now ! | 








NCING ACADEMY, Stuyvesant Institute, Broadway, opposite Bond street.—Mr. 
J. Parker and his daughter have the pleasure to inform the public that their school 








O THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—A few copies, colored and plain, of an Anatomi- 
cal Atlas of the Human Body in natural size, with explanations, by M. J. Weber, 


at the Stuyvesant Institute is now open for the season. Those families who may be | professor of the Royal Prussian University, Frederick William at Bonn, Dusseldorf. 


leased tu patronise them may rely upon the strictest attention of himself and daugh- 
er. School days, Tuesdays and Fridays, from 3 to 5 o’clock, p. m., for Ladies and Mis- 
ses ; from 5 to 6 for young masters. feb13-1t 


R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 104 
M. and 6 till six P. M. ix 
the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 

“Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. *‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obseure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my Own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 








R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 

for SHARP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to uppropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this invaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical agiactples, and is free from every thing inthe most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such ext) aordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cefates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz: 

No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External !nflaumation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No.2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emoilient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 
No. 5, Suiphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e. 
The Liniment is applicable in alicases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerfulpre- 
aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50 and 
50,eack. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are undergoing 
and alterations, will resume their stations for the year 1841,as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, will! sail : 
From London From New York, 
10th March, 10th September, | 10th April, 10th October, 
10th May, 10th November, | 10th June, 1th December, 
10th July, | 10th August, 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and — horse power, Leut. Richard Roberts R. N., com 
mander, will sail :— 
From Liverpool. 
1%h February, 10th August, 


repairs 


From New York, 
10th March, 10th September, 


Mth April, 10th October 10th May, 10th November, 

itth June, | 1M%h July, ' 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
oon, $80, exclusive of wines, wl li be furnished on call at reasonable rates § t 


Steward’s fees, $6.66 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800,tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons « 0 


Plans of the accommodations of hiy ay be seen at the Agent's office 
Persons wishing ‘o make ren ince ums to their friendsin England, can 
) 
Jones rear ol | k ret Oct tf 





| 








For sale by 


W.D, CUTHBERTSON, 61 Water st. N. Y. 
Feb6-5t. 





R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War 
4 st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
, Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, willbe in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 





! TEAM ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 

» Boston. Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R. N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N. Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R. N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, iR.N Jan. 1 Pee. 4 


Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 
‘ | - passage, apply to S. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Bostor.§ 
ept. 8.t 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the Ist, and 
will sail from Havre on the 24th of each month during the year, thus:— 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. Charles Carroll, W.Lee, master, 24th March,July, and Nov. 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug., and Dec. 
ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNEFTSE & Co.,- Agente, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sali on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 





To breathe life’s hour away. 


LEGANT EMPLOYMENT.—To Ladies who have talent and taste for Drawing in 

4 Water Colors, an aaron now presents of receiving instruction (fora small 
fee) in one of the departments of the fine arts, which will secure to thei an agreeable 
occupation, and, if desired as a business, lucrative employment when a certain degree 
of skill is acquired. 

Those only need apply who have been already taught drawing and can produce 
specimens of their work; for further particulars inquire at the Albion Office. 

Feb 13-tf 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th ofevery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
| packets, the subscribers will despatch thein as above, and in the following order, viz. 





| Ships. Masters. Days of mere | from New-\Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24)Dec. 1,March 16,July 8 
| lowa PP Iwow. Pell, | “ 24," 16 June 8| “| 8, April L416 
| Burgundy, D. Lines, iNew: :6,°% 2. .% “ 6 * 8, Aug. 1 

Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ 24jJan. 1, “ 16, “ § 


| Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,| “* 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8, May 1 “ 

| Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, ‘§ 

| Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, April 8, ‘ @4/Feb. 1}, 4 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 4, “ 16, Aug. 8] “ 8, June 1, “* 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderho!dt Jan. 8, “ 4 “-w* wm & 8, Oct. 1 








» 24, ’ ’ 
Poland C.Anthony,jr| “| 16,May 8, “ 24|)Marchi, “ 16, “ g 
Albany, J. Jonnaon it: om « 16, Sept. 8} “ 8&8, Jul 1 “ 6 


y 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 

tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

| WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 

| | NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

} The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets netween New York anc Liverpool, 
have exvenaed for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 





ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New | 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of ming from, 

j York. ~ Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July_7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 2% 

| Virginian, Higgins, +35, S; Get & wal Sept 1, Jan. 1,May } 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19 “ 19 © 7 & “Pa. Be : 
Roscius, 5. Colias, 9) @ 90, % Gye Se Oty 6 ee oom 

| Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “ mm, 2 Bint. 

| Independence, |Wortman, ake Qaie e * 7 >» *§ & @ 

| Sheffield, F.P allen, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13)0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 

| Oxford, J Rathbone, | “19, “ 19 « 19) ope Pw 
Siddons, in. B. Palmer,}; “2, “ 6, “ 8 * 3, “* «© 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, /Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “19 «© 19 « 4g 

| Roscoe, ®t et i i i Ma a 

| §. Whitney, Thompson, Somer: Gy! .S 1S\Nov 1, March 1, July 2} 
Columbus, Cropper, “ 19, “oe 19, “ 19) “ 7, “ 7, o 

| Sheridan, Depeyster, “ 95, © 95, “« 95) “ 13) «© 438 &% 4g 

| South America, |Bailey, jOct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} * 19, 


G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 


United States, 


\J. G. Fisher, 


‘ys 


“13, “ 13, 


25, af ’ 2 
13\Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. } 
‘ 


| England, iB. L. Waite, “« 39 “« 19 “19 7 ¢ 7 “ F 
Garrick, lA. S. Palmer, | “ 25, aa 25. es “13, « 13, « 49 
Europe, \A. C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19 “ 99 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Loudon. 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb.. 17, June 17, Oct.1? 
Montreal, |S. B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ @7, & a 
Gladiator, T Britton, ; “* 20, * 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct (| tt “tee he 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, ‘nm * H *]% “*@ 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 2, “ 20, * 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, E E. Morgan, March }, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 37, “ 17, & 497 
Samson, R Sturgis, ~ ee ee, Se ee, Se SS, .. * SS 
President, J.M.Chadwick, “ 2%, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April. 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1); “ 17, & 17, * 99 
Toronto, R. Griswold, = Ff Se 7 en oe. oe. oe ee 
Westminster, 'G. Moore, } « 2, “ 20, “~ WJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are ail of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are « ommanded by 
bie and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Bex s, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward 
me r each adu nd children half price, without wines and liquors of any description 
er the ain nor owners of these packets will be responsible f any letters, par- 
cels, ¢ ackets, sent by them, unless re Pills of Lad:ng are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 Soutt eet } 


‘ s or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st, 


| 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda. 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, aud bed 


Neither the captains nor owners of these om © will 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular 


be responsible for any letters, pad 
nls of lading are signed therefor, 


Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England’ 


S. Whitney, and Cambridge, 


GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 


r 


r. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo hho 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo: 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo 


K 
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